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Next Month—- 


@ “Developing an Inquir- 

ing Mind” concerning 
the opinions and beliefs of 
others and concerning 
man’s attempts to control 
his environment is the 
theme for the January is- 
sue. Editorials have been 
contributed by Clyde Mil- 
ler, director of the Insti- 
tute for Propaganda An- 
alysis, and Harold Benja- 
min, dean of the College 
of Education, Maryland 
University. 


An article on the theme 
of the issue has been pre- 
pared by S. A. Courtis, 
University of Michigan; 
Celia Stern has prepared 
the third article in her 
series on creative expres- 
sion titled, “Insatiable Cu- 
riosity”. “The Preschool 
Child’s Quest for Knowl- 
edge” by Augusta Alpert, 
“What Are They Seek- 
ing?” by Evelyn Beyer, 
“Eguipped With an Oak 
Tree” by Claudia Lewis, 
and “Curiosity Builds a 
Curriculum” by Louise 
Zimmer are some of the 
other titles which will de- 
velop the theme for this 
issue. * 


“Improving the School 
Environment” by Marga- 
ret S. Millar gives prac- 
tical illustrations of how 
curiosity about and inter- 
est in one’s immediate en- 
vironment may lead to 
improvements which con- 
tribute to the greater hap- 
piness and comfort of 
everyone concerned. 


REPRINTS—Orders for re- 
prints from this issue must 
be received by the Rufus H. 
Darby Printing Co., 909 E 
Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., by the 10th of the 
month of issue. Carefully in- 
dicate quantity, shipping in- 
structions, ete. 
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Like Brothers Akin 


N A RECENT LETTER to an American friend Grace Owen, 
@9 writing from England, says, “We need America above every- 
thing to preserve civilization and what that means, while Europe is 
totally engaged in mere existence—and surely America will all the 
time be preparing the new way of living that we must adopt if we 
are to recover from the ruin of war.” 

Searchingly we inquire of ourselves what may be the new way of 
living that we should be preparing for adoption if the world is to 
recover from the ruin of war. Does it have anything to do with social 
and religious ideals, with developing ethical values, with finding 
objects of allegiance? We believe that it has, that these unseen forces 
motivating conduct are of paramount importance. 

Back of the present conflicts within countries and between nations 
over the earth are the conflicting ideologies of men. These constitute 
a far more serious challenge than the outstanding personalities that 
represent them. What is really motivating conflict in this so difficult 
period in the history of the world? Is it not selfishness; greed for 
material possessions; narrow nationalism; class discrimination; intol- 
erance of other races, nations, religions, social and economic orders, 
and the governments that represent them? Certain ideologies connect 
with these ways of feeling and give them support in mass behavior. 

Opposing the ideas that actuate separative conduct is a gradually 
emerging set of values inducing ways of living that promote good- 
will. The emphasis here is upon tolerant understanding of other races, 
nations, religions, social and economic orders; upon sharing material 
possessions; upon the free flow of goods; upon the cooperation of 
individuals and groups for mutual benefit; upon the worth of the 
individual and his creative contribution to the group. 

These contrasting sets of values and the forces that represent them 
are not confined to any one country or to any one individual. The 
responsibility for the present world disturbance is in a sense at the 
door of every country and of every individual. 


E. gin ETHICAL VALUES and social ideals are apprehended by the 
young as they experience them in operation, since character 
and religion are more caught than taught, it is futile to teach unless 
we practice. What we do always speaks louder than what we say; 
hence the measure of man’s culture is found in his attitude toward his 
fellow men, and the measure of ethical culture in any society is in the 
degree of attention given to the common good of those who compose 
it—Edna Dean Baker, president, National College of Education. 
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ya) Thought por Christmas 
and fll the Year 


44 gd F PARENTS WOULD GIVE MORE of themselves and less of 
things, children would be much better off.’’* 

It is at this time of year that we need to meditate upon this state- 
ment though its truth is ever outstanding. “What can I give Johnny 
for Christmas?” queries mother of father, or of the clerk in the store. 
“He has an electric train, a meccano, a football suit, a microscope, a 
chemistry set, a stamp album, a radio, and clothes don’t seem like 
gifts—he has to have them anyway.” Father asks the same question 
and so do Uncle Tom and Aunt Mary and grandpa and grandma. 

But what about Johnny? Is he really richly endowed? With money 
and things, yes, but Johnny is made up of a spirit, a soul, and a mind 
as well as a body. He has a spirit that needs intimate communion 
with other spirits. He has a capacity for sympathy that needs expres- 
sion and feeding. He has a longing for security which is satisfied only 
through human understanding. He has an imagination which needs 
to accompany other imaginations on flights. He has eyes to see with 
but needs sympathetic guidance in using those eyes. He has hands 
which clumsily attempt art and craft work but he needs appreciation 
from those dear to him. He has spurts of ambition but he needs the 
stimulation of loving confidence. 

Things are empty. They have no souls. Children who are endowed 
only with things are to be pitied. It is the gifts of the human heart 
and mind which are within everyone’s province to share that are the 
greatest gifts to all children. Let parents take time to listen with their 
children to radio programs, to read aloud with them, to take long 
walks with them; let them open the eyes and ears of their children to 
the everyday sights and sounds of their environment, to the wonders 
of nature and of man’s invention; let them be real comrades, respected 
because of their wider experience, and the children will be richly 


endowed. 


HAT ABOUT TEACHERS? Do they too have a share in this 
W thought? Yes, for they frequently have the opportunity to 
point out to questioning parents how they may give to their children 
the most priceless of all gifts—true companionship and understand- 
ing. Let every teacher this year endeavor to provide for each child the 
gift of a rich permanent personality contact, and as Tiny Tim said, 
“God bless us everyone.” —Dorothy E. Willy 








* Statement made by a study class member at the A.C.E. Convention at Atlanta, Georgia, 


last April. 
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Ethical Values 


By J. HUTTON HYND 


IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


“It is by science that the resources of the 
world are to be known and understood, and 
it is by ethical insight that they are to be 
applied to the good of all.” How, then, can 
this ethical insight be acquired and wherein 
can religious education contribute to its de- 
velopment? Mr. Hynd, leader of the St. 
Louis Ethical Society, points out that before 
religious education can make its contribution 
it must change its emphasis from indoc- 
trination in terms of dogmatic interpreta- 
tion to religion in terms of experience. There 
is one experience which is common to all 
men—the quest for the values of a satisfy- 
ing life—for bread and water, healing and 
happiness. It is on this common experience 
that a common faith can be built which will 


work for the good of all. 


IN JOHN DEWEY’S book, A Common 
Faith, we have a penetrating analysis of re- 
ligion in terms of experience and interpre- 
tation. We borrow this two-fold division, 
and proceed to make our own application 
of it to the subject of this article. 

First, let us consider religion in terms of 
experience. We suggest that the very sub- 
stance of religion is to be found in every- 
day experience, in the most common hap- 
penings of our conscious life in relation to 
the world of things and persons. 

On the material side, there are, for ex- 
ample, experiences of hunger and the sat- 
isfying of hunger, of thirst and the quench- 
ing of thirst, of sickness and the curing of 
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sickness. Now in relation to these very com- 
mon experiences man learns to value the 
food nature affords in vegetable, fruit, and 
grain; he learns to value the water of river 
and well, the wine of grape and vine; and 
he learns to value precious herbs and heal- 
ing substances. Thus, upon the everyday 
experiences of the world there is an atten- 
dant experience of value: man becomes 
aware of the worth of this or that as it con- 
cerns his survival and development. Ac- 
cordingly, we speak of “material values”. 

On the spiritual side, man has learned 
to value certain aspects of his experience 
in relation to intangibles; for example, he 
appreciates beautiful sights and sounds be- 
cause they give him spiritual pleasure, as 
in solace and inspiration. And he learns to 
respect certain qualities of character, cer- 
tain graces of the spirit, since they enhance 
his life as a social being—such qualities 
as kindness and forgiveness, consideration 
and courtesy, loyalty and sympathy, and 
the like. Truly, “A man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things he posses- 
seth” —it consisteth also in the abundance 
of spiritual grace which comes from his 
association with his fellows. “Man does 
not live by bread alone”; there are deeper 
satisfactions. Accordingly, we speak of 
“spiritual values”. 

Wherever man is found, in all nations 
and peoples, this one thing is fundamental 
in the religious systems of the world—the 
creative drive of human desire for bread 
and water, for healing and happiness. Fun- 
damentally, men are one in this—that they 
seek the same material and spiritual val- 
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ues. It has been said that “Religion is the 
shared quest for the values of a satisfying 
life.” This is the great fundamental and 
universal fact of religion. 


Religion in Terms of Interpretation 


The student of religion finds that the re- 
ligions of the world, in all their multipli- 
city and diversity, afford examples of many 
interpretations of experience. A common 
experience may have many interpretations, 
and these seem to arise from man’s ten- 
dency to seek an explanation of his ex- 
perience, which he interprets according to 
his knowledge, and as variously as his de- 
grees of knowledge. 

On the material side, we may refer to a 
few interpretations. For example, a good 
harvest of grains and fruits has been gar- 
nered to satisfy hunger; the rains and melt- 
ing snows have given plentiful supplies of 
water; herbs have been found to cure the 
sickness of the people—that is to say, cer- 
tain material values have been secured: and 
upon such auspicious circumstances men 
impose interpretations as explanations. 
Some will say, “It is the good pleasure of 
the gods that it is so.” But when there is 
drought, when the grains and fruits are 
devastated, and the rivers and wells run 
dry, and men and women and children 
languish in disease and die; when there is 
distressing loss of material values, what is 
the interpretation? Some will say that the 
gods are angry and have sent these dis- 
asters as punishment. Others will say that 
an evil spirit hath done this. With Job, 
some will say that the god sends the good 
and the evil to try the spirits of men. These 
are interpretations of experience. 

On the spiritual side, there are interpre- 
tations. King Saul, according to the Old 
Testament story, was morose and depressed 
and in irritable mood. It was said that an 
evil spirit from the Lord troubled him. To- 
day, we are likely to say that the fellow 
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had dyspepsia! But the reference to good 
and evil spirits is still popular among men 
when explanations are sought for the 
moods of the soul. When men feel that 
they have lost the spiritual values, as of 
peace and joy, they say that they have 
grieved the good spirit and that his frown 
overshadows them; when they feel that 
peace and joy are restored, they say that 
the light of a divine countenance is shin- 
ing upon them. These are interpretations. 

Thus do men variously interpret for- 
tunate and unfortunate, pleasant and un- 
pleasant experiences. In all the religions 
of the world—Buddhist, Taoist, Shintoist, 
Mohammedan, Jewish, Christian, and so 
on—we find many interpretations of com- 
mon experiences as they come to us in re- 
lation to our environment; each interpre- 
tation, it should be said, claiming to be the 
final and only true one, having in it the 
nature of a supernatural revelation. It 
should be added that these interpretations 
belong to pre-scientific times. 

With reference to these interpretations, 
the admission has to be made that, although 
men are fundamentally one in their desire 
for material and spiritual values, they are 
divided, sometimes very bitterly, in their 
interpretation of common experience. 


Religious Education in Terms 
of Experience and Interpretation 


The student of religion is forced to the 
following conclusion: that religious edu- 
cation, as it is commonly understood, has 
been, and still is, a matter of indoctrina- 
tion in terms of interpretations. Is it 
not true that emphasis is placed upon 
certain rather dogmatic interpretations 
of our common human experience—the 
Buddhist interpretation, the Hindu, the 
Parsee, the Christian interpretation? Ac- 
cordingly, the children are drilled in the 
reading and reciting of the sacred books of 
their inherited faith, and made to spell out 
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to the last jot and tittle the interpretations 
of the experiences of life. In all religions 
of the world, the interpretation is the prin- 
cipal thing: and upon that fixed and final 
interpretation, spoken of as a revelation, 
the religious institution stands, with its 
priesthoods and ceremonies. Let the boys 
and girls learn this interpretation early 
and unquestioningly and by rote so that 
they may never depart from it. This is 
religious education as many understand it. 

In 1937 we were privileged to visit other 
lands in Asia and Europe. Everywhere we 
saw the children in the temples and shrines 
and religious schools spelling out the let- 
ter of interpretation, and being taught to 
specialize in the practice of prayer and 
praise after the manner of the particular 
tradition to which they had fallen heirs. 
And everywhere it seemed to be marked 
that the children of the world were divided 
in their interpretations; sometimes, alas, 
bitterly divided. And even in our own land 
we may witness the sorry spectacle of the 
children of one nation, living under one 
flag, and seeking the same fundamental 
values of life, bitterly divided in their in- 
terpretations of their common experience; 
sometimes persecuting one another on the 
playground and in the street. Children 
seem very readily to become little bigots 
and fanatics in religion; they very readily 
persecute those who differ from them. Is 
it because religious education is a matter 
of indoctrination in terms of dogmatic in- 
terpretation? 

Frederick J. Gould, who travelled 
around the world in the interests of the 
moral and religious instruction of children, 
said, “Often when young souls are in tune 
for love, service, order, beauty, progress, 
they are parted by the words of a creed.” 

What, then, shall we do? Some will say, 
“Let us bring the children together; let 
them hold their respective interpretations, 
but let them shake hands and be friends 
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and smile upon each other.” Something 
would be gained, no doubt, if enmities 
were softened between the children; but 
their respective creeds contain the elements 
of exclusiveness and intolerance which, in 
the last analysis, would keep them far 
apart. Such an outward show of tolerance 
is likely to prove but a mere makeshift; 
it is an evasion of the real issue. The real 
issue would seem to me to be that we 
should try to find a common faith which 
would contribute more certainly to the 
common good of the nations. 


The Contributions of a Common Faith 


And so our main contention is this, that 
a common basis of faith might be found 
in the understanding of religion in terms 
of experience; that is to say, in terms of 
the fundamental fact in all religions—the 
creative drive of human desire for satisfy- 
ing values, from the strongest material to 
the highest spiritual value. Accordingly, 
our religious education should effect a 
change of emphasis, as from religion in 
terms of interpretation to religion in terms 
of experience. 

Such a change of emphasis might be 
effected in this way: it would come to be 
accepted as regular procedure that, in giv- 
ing religious instruction by way of intro- 
duction, the history of the religions would 
find a place in our system of education. 
The story of the religions of the world and 
their respective interpretations, as these 
are seen in the systems of belief and prac- 
tice, would be told. All the facts would be 
given objectively, fairly. Quite simply, we 
would explain why the little Shintoist in 
Japan rinses her mouth and claps her hands 
before approaching the sacred shrine; why 
the little Taoist in China, with joss-sticks 
in her hands, kneels before the painted 
idol; why the little Chinese child in Pe- 
nang burns her incense in the Temple of 
Snakes; why the little Buddhist in Ceylon, 
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clothed in robes of purest white, recites 
the prayer before the reclining image of 
the Buddha; why the little Jew reveres the 
sacred scrolls of the synagogue; why the 
little Christian goes to church to say the 
prayers and to sing the hymns and to hear 
the Mass; and why there are Roman Chris- 
tians, and Episcopalian Christians; and 
Methodists, and Lutherans, and Baptists; 
and why there are “white” churches and 
“colored” churches; and why the religions 
have their sacred books, their sacred men 
and women, their sacred places, and their 
sacred ceremonies. Verily, there is much 
to tell the children concerning religion in 
terms of interpretation—a thrilling story 
having movement and drama and color. 
The material is inexhaustible. 

But this introduction would lead to the 
more practical emphasis to be placed upon 
the understanding of religion in terms of 
experience. It would be pointed out to the 
children that in all the religions of the 
world, and underlying all interpretations, 
all beliefs and practices, there is a shared 
quest for the values of a satisfying life; 
that in Japan and China and India and 
Europe and America, men and women and 
little children are seeking the same values, 
the same material and spiritual satisfac- 
tions. Thus would the children be brought 
to an understanding of the substance and 
spirit of religion. The fundamental and 
universal fact of religion would be stressed, 
namely, the creative drive of human desire 
for satisfying values. 

Upon this basis of common experience 
and common desire, the thought of the 
child would be led to a common purpose 
in an interdependent world. This common 
purpose would take the form of an enter- 
prise, directed by co-operative intelligence 
to the satisfaction of desires. Training in 
scientific investigation with reference to 
facts, and the education of ethical insight 
with reference to moral and spiritual val- 
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ues, would promote the efforts of the chil- 
dren of the world to achieve their common 
purpose. It is by science that the resources 
of the world are to be known and under- 
stood, and it is by ethical insight that they 
are to be applied to the good of all. And 
the social sciences will make clear that 
moral and spiritual values are to be found 
within the ordinary relationships of life; 
that love and friendship, mercy and justice, 
forgiveness and reconciliation, joy and 
peace, loyalty and sympathy, and the like, 
are known when we learn to understand, 
and to make the most of, our human re- 
lationships. 

In this common purpose, 4 common 
faith is implied which takes the form of 
a belief in man’s ability to achieve this 
purpose by virtue of the faculties with 
which he is endowed. It is the faith which 
inheres in education. Education implies a 
definite belief in the child’s ability to un- 
derstand and to control himself and his 
environment for the enhancement of the 
common life. This is the faith which be- 
lieves in man’s ability to create the values 
which he seeks, and to realize his highest 
ideals as these emerge from the sense of 
possibility in the total environment. These 
possibilities become the ideals of a sincere 
and active faith. It is the faith which over- 
cometh the world as it is, and sees the 
world more nearly as it ought to be. It is 
the substance of things hoped for and the 
evidence of things not seen. It reaches 
forward to creativeness and achievement 
for the common good. 

Thus, under this common faith, our 
children are likely to be creative in their 
intellectual freedom — creative in the 
sphere of the satisfying elements of ex- 
perience, as in the sciences and the arts, 
as in politics and ethics. In this common 
faith there is the greater possibility of 
unity; but we do not look for uniformity. 
As in art and literature and music, so in 
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religion, there will be room for charac- 
teristic and distinctive expression of ways 
and means by which such a common faith 
and a common purpose might be expressed. 

It will come to pass, then, that religious 
education will make it clear that the true 
religious attitude is to be seen in man’s 
deep, reverent, sincere, and personal ap- 
preciation of life in this world as an ex- 
perience of value, material and spiritual 
in its aspects. Of course the facts of evil 
and ugliness and error will not be ignored: 
we may not be able to explain them; they 
will be acknowledged nevertheless. But the 
religious attitude will be spoken of as one 
of affirmation and celebration of the en- 
hancing and enriching aspects of life in 
face of all the stark realities of existence 
however terrible they may be. Religious 
education will teach reverence for values 
and ideals, and will encourage the efforts 
of man to realize them here and now for 
the common good. 


Creative Democracy 


Democracy is a way of life controlled 
by a working faith in the possibilities of 
human nature. Belief in the common man 
is a familiar article in the democratic 
creed. That belief is without basis and 
significance save as it means faith in the 
potentialities of human nature as that na- 
ture is exhibited in every human being 
irrespective of race, color, sex, birth and 
family, of material or cultural wealth. 
This faith may be enacted in statutes, but 
it is only on paper unless it is put in force 
in the attitudes which human beings dis- 
play to one another in all the incidents 
and relations of daily life. To denounce 
naziism for intolerance, cruelty and stim- 
ulation of hatred amounts to fostering of 
insincerity if, in our personal relations to 
other persons, if, in our daily walk and 
conversation, we are moved by racial, 
color or other class prejudice; indeed, by 
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Accordingly, it should be said in closing, 
that one of the most compelling responsi- 
bilities of this present time is the reorgan- 
ization of our religious institutions in order 
to bring them into greater harmony and co- 
operation with the educational institutions 
of the world, each sharing a common faith. 
As Dewey points out, such a reorganization 
would not mean the destruction of church- 
es; it would mean their re-vitalization. Tem- 
ple and mosque, synagogue and church 
will some day cease to place their empha- 
sis upon dogmatic and divisive interpreta- 
tions; they will become places set apart for 
the clarification and celebration of the 
highest values and ideals in forms and 
ceremonies fitted to appeal to the emotions 
without doing violence to the intelligence. 
Music and poetry, story and song, litera- 
ture and liturgy, symbol and ceremony will 
be employed with discrimination to stir 
the mind with reverence and the heart with 
devotion in terms of a common faith which 
contributes to the common good of nations. 


the Task Lefore Us 


anything save a generous belief in their 
possibilities as human beings and hence 
in the need of providing conditions 
which will enable these capacities to 
reach fulfillment. 

The democratic faith in human equality 
is belief that every human being, inde- 
pendent of the quantity or range of his 
personal endowment, has the right to 
equal opportunity with every other per- 
son for development of whatever gifts he 
has. 

Democracy is a way of personal life 
controlled not merely by faith in the ca- 
pacity of human nature in general but by 
faith in the capacity of human beings for 
intelligent judgment and action if proper 
conditions are furnished—From a state- 
ment made by John Dewey on his eight- 
ieth birthday, October 20, 1939. 
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By LUCY GAGE 


In What Do Children 


FIND OBJECTS OF ALLEGIANCE? 


Note to the Editor: At the time this topic 
was assigned me as discussion leader at the 
A.C.E. Atlanta convention last spring I had 
misgivings about coupling the word “allegi- 
ance” with “childhood.” When asked to 
write upon the same topic for CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION I found that my viewpoint had 
shifted as the result of that very illuminat- 
ing exchange of ideas at Atlanta, provoked 
by many crosscurrents of discussion. 

From a doubt as to whether allegiance had 
any place in the child world I have come to 
a growing belief that at every level of life 
we have forms of allegiance within the com- 
pass of our ability to respond with satisfac- 
tion to people and situations that contribute 
to our welfare—Lucy Gage. 

Miss Gage is professor of elementary edu- 
cation at Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


ALLEGIANCE and loyalty are recognized 
patterns of desirable behavior in the world 
of adults. Many of these patterns are too 
often grown and determined wholly by 
forces outside the self and its concerns— 
the influence of customs, traditions, and 
folk-ways. Certain forms of response are 
colored by family acceptances—“We are 
Presbyterians’; ‘‘We are Republicans.”’ 
Others are colored by sectional traditions 
—"We love our Negroes in the South”; 
“We believe in supporting public educa- 
tion in the West.” Still other responses are 
defined by the church, such as reciting the 
Apostles’ Creed and learning the cate- 
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chism; some are decreed by the state— 
saluting the flag every morning in our 
public schools. 

Many such unquestioning expressions 
conclusively show how easily one may be 
regimented as a child into blind follow- 
ings. These may wholly reflect the family 
pattern or adherence to church or sectional 
traditions with no inner feeling nor con- 
sciousness of meaning as to why one be- 
lieves this or that. For example, when an 
intelligent young woman was asked if she 
ever questioned her faith, her astonished 
response was, “Question my faith? Why I 
would as soon question being an Episco- 
palian as being the granddaughter of my 
grandfather.” 

It is so easy to take on the pattern of 
family, church, and state allegiances with- 
out question; to subscribe slavishly to all 
forms of inherited loyalties. In fact this 
very willing acceptance makes for security 
and early stabilization. “Thus saith Je- 
hovah!” is as satisfying, conclusive a pro- 
cedure for children to follow as it was for 
the Jew of the Old Testament. It calls for 
no emotional disturbance, and leaves one 
comfortably virtuous. 


Within the Family Circle 


Ways of building allegiance may travel 
several different roads simultaneously in 
the lives of growing boys and girls. They 
may take on these accepted patterns of the 
grown-up world about them. They may 
form new allegiances by building satisfac- 
tions of their own; by establishing belief 
and faith in others than the immediate 
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family group. These satisfactions toward 
others who establish new ideals widen the 
emotional horizon and shed new light 
upon accepted family patterns, even to the 
point of questioning old loyalties. 

The young child early gives allegiance 
to those who care for him—those who ac- 
tually feed him, bathe him, bind up his 
cut finger or stubbed toe—usually his 
mother or his nurse. This allegiance may 
be extended to other members of the fam- 
ily who substitute for mother for a time. 
For example, a relative may enter the home 
while mother is in the hospital, and so 
easily can the child transfer his allegiance 
to the newcomer who cares for him and 
supplies satisfaction of food, play, and 
story that mother may be somewhat out of 
the picture on her return home. 

Again father is valued as he carries the 
toddler high on his shoulder to look into 
the bird’s nest or reads to him from his fa- 
vorite book with companionable interest. 
The big brother who stops long enough to 
dignify him as a person and takes time to 
assist him with a difficulty in building; the 
big sister who always finds a way to help 
him care for the lovely butterfly or beetle 
he has discovered; the cook who hands him 
a piece of dough to knead while she is 
baking; the gardner who incorporates him 
as a helper and co-worker carrying his 
tools, advising, and conversing in terms of 
mutual understanding—all develop loyal- 
ties which cannot be built in a day but are 
the result of continuing satisfactions that 
are tested and tried again and again in his 
everyday world with unvarying responses. 
These early loyalties are to persons and 
seem to supply a fundamental need. 

There are some grown-ups who bait 
children rather deliberately with sweet- 
meats, toys, and money in order to gain 
more attention and so-called favor. Those 
who bait are not to be confused with those 
who supply satisfactions that bring inner 
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understanding, strength of purpose, and 
increased security. The child soon detects 
any falsity in our efforts to ensnare him, 
and turns away from insincerity and arti- 
ficial interests. 


Within the Neighborhood 
and Nature World 


If the grown-up at home fails him; if 
father, mother, nurse, cook, brother, sister 
cannot be depended upon; if they are ca- 
pricious in supplying the understanding so 
necessary to child faith, he often turns to 
the wider neighborhood world, seeks out 
the companionship of the corner grocer, 
the bridge tender, the railroad crossing 
man, the postman, the peanut vender, the 
painter—any one who satisfies this deep 
inner hunger for emotional understanding. 

There are some children who fail to 
find any human responses sufficiently satis- 
fying and turn to great Mother Nature. In 
their aloneness they appropriate animals— 
a dog, a cat, a turtle, a rabbit, a pony. They 
become responsive to his care and offer 
him social nourishment that builds new 
loyalties toward all living things. These 
children often wander to the woods, talk 
to trees, flowers, and growing plants, find- 
ing a friendly world away from people 
yet often won back to people when they 
discover there are those who understand 
the same nature language. 


In the World of 
Imagination and Play 


In addition to this world of living things 
that the child is able to see, hear, and 
touch he has at his command another large 
world which he enters at will—the world 
of imagination with its vast store of con- 
vertible materials constantly lending them- 
selves dramatically to every kind of new 
relationship. His resources are greatly en- 
riched and many avenues of self-realiza- 
tion are added. He treasures the crudest 
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pieces of old broken glass, odd bits of 
china, a particular scrap of bright-colored 
or soft cloth, an old worn-out umbrella, a 
huggable rag doll, a broken-down cart. 
Around any of these may be woven the 
magic ring of allegiance because it most 
completely satisfies his hidden needs. Here 
he feels completely at home and in control 
of a world all his own. 

Again it may be a little ditty he is hum- 
ming, a rhythmic movement, a choice story 
with which he lives or a special book such 
as the “rose-colored” one which a small 
child tightly hugs. Loyalties you say—yes 
—loyalties on the child level of immediate 
values of satisfaction. 

Too often the grown-up crashes through 
this magic circle with little or no sensitive- 
ness toward the sacredness of his play 
world. How often one comes upon the 
child at play in the shade of on old lilac 
bush or a favorite apple tree or the end 
of the back porch peopled with his friendly 
toys—a few stones, a pile of sand, pine 
cones, seed pods, some leaves—and how 
the security of this special world is rudely 
broken by the awkward interference of 
the grown-up who commands, “Pick up 
this trash and throw it in the garbage.” 

“Garbage, indeed! Horrors! What am 
I to do to save my precious belongings?” 
is the outcrying impulse. It moves into ac- 
tion in the form of a protest, a pleading, 
even a well-staged tantrum may be re- 
quired to save the day. Loyalty is here 
finely evidenced on the plane of the young 
child. The steam-roller servant, the irri- 
tated sister, the meticulous mother may 
successfully crush it, regardless of his in- 
dignation, adding insult to injury when he 
is called a naughty boy or she a very stub- 
born little girl. 

An excellent illustration may be found 
in Dorothy Canfield Fisher's Home Maker 
where Stevie rebels with every fibre of his 
being when his beloved Teddy bear is con- 
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sidered by his mother too dirty for him to 
play with until it is sent to the laundry and 
renovated properly. In deep sorrow he 
creeps into a hall closet holding tightly 
his Teddy and refuses to respond to his 
mother’s frantic calls. What misery chil- 
dren suffer to protect what is their own! 
Allegiance—yes, of the truest type. It be- 
hooves us to tread lightly where the inner 
life of the child is building his own alleg- 
iances and loyalties, for these form the 
ground work for further development. 


Within the School World 


Going a step beyond these early per- 
sonal loyalties and allegiances in the world 
of family, nature, and play, the child ac- 
quires a growing independence and reaches 
into the wider world of school associations 
with added interests in his mates and their 
concerns. Here the teacher is an interest- 
ing factor as the interpreter, linking the 
world without with that within the school. 
In so far as she is the embodiment of 
integrity, justice, and is imaginatively 
alive to his language of feeling about 
people and things which he treasures— 
in short, respects his loyalties—she easily 
takes precedence in his newly created 
world of ideas and ideals. She is added 
to that choice group to whom the young 
barbarian gives allegiance. She is there 
when needed and only when needed for 
he is busy with his mates investigating, 
acquiring, collecting, pushing back the 
horizon of facts, discovering how things are 
made, where they come from and how they 
can serve him in his business of living. 
It is only now and then that he is even 
dimly aware of the grown-up world. It does 
serve, however, as his background of se- 
curity, sometimes as a world of heroes and 
heroines embodying ideals of honesty, 
goodness, beauty and truth with which he 
peoples his world of imagination. 

As with the younger child, the older one 
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has his ideals well set-up in certain favored 
gods. Toys and playthings give way to bits 
of string, leather, pebbles, nails, and screws 
which fill his capacious pockets, while the 
girl has her treasure box filled with bright 
threads, ribbons, cloth, her favored wee 
doll, her special book which she shares with 
only a few choice souls. 

Stories of adventure and heroism are 
now a part of his everyday living. Robin- 
son Crusoe and Friday are dramatically 
himself. Through observation and intelli- 
gent curiosity he widens the world of in- 
formation. In whatever form this is sup- 
plied whether it be grandfather telling of 
his adventures with Indians, a wise teach- 
er pointing to the right book at the right 
time, or mother comforting him when he is 
ill, each has his niche of special reverence 
to this seemingly indifferent somebody. 

As the adolescent approaches his new 
world of reconstructed values, caring very 
definitely about people and what they 
think, we find a new and very fierce loy- 
alty. Nothing can be wrong about my 
friend or my favorite teacher, my dog, my 
classmates, my club. 

Think of Jody and his beloved fawn in 
The Yearling. Could any deeper form of 
allegiance be conceived? Here we seem to 
find the flowering of that rare essence of 
belief when it moves from things and peo- 
ple to a living principle that youth finds 
workable. Never again is there quite the 
heighth of devotion to ideals embodied in 
church, in organized groups such as Girl 
and Boy Scouts, in leadership as we find 
at this time. Quite the same devotion is 
exhibited toward the leader of the gang 
who comes off successfully in any escapade. 
Flere we have the raw material out of 
which the finest loyalty and allegiance 
are grown. Ideals spring up quickly and 
are fastened into the fabric of a life, color- 
ing its tempo, its quality, its texture. De- 
pending upon how it is channeled will it 
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flow toward allegiances that are whole- 
somely constructive or into equally fierce 
loyalty toward the gangster with his dash, 
bravado, daring, cruelties, successful evad- 
ing the law. 


Within the Adult World 


Now as always the parent along with 
all grown-ups guiding the boy and girl 
must discipline self to the extent of per- 
mitting the child to use all the power he 
has in the play world, in the world of lit- 
erature, in the world of acquiring informa- 
tion, in the world of created ideals. He 
grows by leaps and bounds. 

We must all be able to sustain ourselves 
under this keen scrutiny of a more discrim- 
inating allegiance. We must measure up in 
our own loyalties lived before him daily. 
Every child has a growing respect for those 
who stand the test of squareness, who live 
the principle that is set for him to follow. 

Are we sufficiently courageous to face 
every kind of issue with the child? “Why 
did grandmother leave all her property to 
Uncle Charles instead of to you?” “Why 
do the English control certain concessions 
in Chinese ports?” he asks. 

Are we strong enough to make our- 
selves uncomfortable to the extent of fac- 
ing facts with him? “Why do you always 
stop talking to Aunt Emily when I come 
into the room? I know she is going to have 
a baby.” “Our teacher won't let us talk 
about the T. V. A.” 

Wherever we fail to meet the issue 
squarely we close the door on a free flow 
of understanding and confidence. We close 
the open road on continued loyalty. The 
growth of allegiance is dependent upon 
keeping faith with the child, living honest- 
ly before him, thus developing a fine se- 
curity built up through many avenues of 
established confidence toward those close 
to him. To evade promises by compromise 
is out of the child’s reckoning. To evade ex- 
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planations breeds distrust and subterfuge. 

Many, many threads of allegiance are 
shuttled back and forth into the warp of 
everyday living both for the youngest child 
and the most developed adult. From the 
very earliest security we find allegiance. 
With growth and development, the expan- 
sion of experience, the questioning of old 
values, we have a reconstructed allegiance; 
old forms pass away and new meanings are 
born. Gradually but surely family rela- 
tions, church, state, and government call 
for higher forms of allegiance. 

The essence of Christianity and democ- 
racy comes to have deeper meaning to 
childhood, youth, and adulthood only 
when the individual has won a spiritual 
freedom through discipline in meeting 
limitations. These he definitely recognizes 
and works through. With the child this 


must be set in the form of a framework 





of controls that fit his world of experi- 
ence in home, school, and neighborhood. 

Through this early control the child 
builds a spiritual strength. This brings 
him through the years of boyhood, girl- 
hood, and youth with their added disci- 
pline to a refined, higher allegiance cen- 
tered in the Christ—the embodiment of 
all goodness, beauty, and truth. His daily 
life illuminates the meaning of loyalty to 
an ideal. 

Our loyalty and allegiance at the com- 
ing Christmas season must result in a 
rededication of ourselves to further demo- 
cratic living as Christ lived democracy 
among us. Renewal of our faith in Na- 
ture, in God, and in man, an allegiance 
as wide as the universe, as deep as self- 
sacrifice is capable of sustaining will bring 
with it an abiding peace in the face of 
turmoil and world conflict. 


The Gift 


By LAURA SPENCER PORTER 


Caspar, Melchior, Balthazar, 

These are they who followed the star. 
Frankincense and myrrh and gold, 

These were the gifts they brought of old. 
These were the precious, wonderful things 
They brought, as befitting three wise kings. 
The nameless shepherds were quite too poor 
To lay such gifts on the stable floor; 

But one, I'm told, left his cap and another 
His shepherd’s coat and his crook; and his 


brother, 


Who had carried a lamb across the wild, 
Left that as a gift for the Holy Child. 
Oh, Mary might better have liked a gem, 
For the best of women are fond of them; 





And Joseph, no doubt, the gold approved,— 
‘Tis a thing men’s hearts have always loved: — 
These things I suspect; but sure | am 

That the little Lord Christ preferred the lamb. 
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By MOLLIE STEVENS SMART 


Child Develojment 


AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


What the Merrill-Palmer Church School at 
Detroit, Michigan, is doing in providing 
opportunities for the development of ethical 
and religious concepts through experiences 
that are meaningful for young children. 
Mrs. 
Growth Staff of the Merrill-Palmer School. 


Smart is a member of the Mental 


THE WEALTH of knowledge about how 
children grow is making its presence felt 
in the church school. There is an in- 
creasing demand for teachers who under- 
stand children rather than for those whose 
only recommendation is an understand- 
ing of the Bible. If religious education 
aims to contribute to spiritual develop- 
‘ment, it cannot be divorced from total 
development.8A constructive approach in- 
volves considering the child as a whole— 
as a person constantly growing within a 
complex, ever-changing environment. Just 
as the good school teacher appreciates the 
individuality of each child, so the good 
church school teacher offers opportuni- 
ties for each child to grow spiritually at 
his own rate, and in his particular way. 
Since 1930, the Merrill-Palmer School 
has sought to define such opportunities. 
What is both religious and meaningful 
to children? How and when can religious 
concepts and practices be introduced? We 
need general rules for this type of educa- 
tion, but we must remember that the 
spiritual development of each child dif- 
fers from that of every other child. 
Experimentation is a dominant note in 
the philosophy of the Merrill-Palmer 
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Church School. The project is non-de- 
nominational and is conducted in coop- 
eration with two Detroit churches, St. 
Joseph's Episcopal Church and Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church. After nearly 
ten years of investigation, some conclu- 
sions can be drawn. What has happened 
is recorded in the form of diary notes and 
teachers’ reports. Diary notes are kept by 
student observers who do nothing but 
record exactly what is said and done by 
the children and teachers. The teachers’ 
reports include comments about each child 
and an evaluation of the plans and tech- 
niques used. 

Before discussing what the church can 
do for children, it is well to consider the 
role of the family since it is probably 
the dominant influence. The young child 
spends most of the time with his parents, 
especially his mother. It is ideal for the 
family and the church school to under- 
stand the contribution of one another, and 
to complement rather than to conflict. 

In this project, there has been consid- 
erable effort to keep in close contact with 
the parents. Dinner meetings and occa- 
sional luncheons and teas have been points 
of departure for group discussions on aims 
and methods. During the past year, indi- 
vidual conferences were held with each 
mother. Several parents had additional con- 
ferences about problems of growth, such 
as temper tantrums, speech difficulties, and 
troubles in school. At the beginning and 
end of each church school meeting, the 
teachers chatted with the mothers and 
fathers. So that the parents might know 
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more accurately what had happened, ex- 
tensive excerpts from the diary notes were 
sent to them. Some parents, whose re- 
ligious philosophies were unsettled, were 
happy to follow the lead of the church 
school. Others who wished more definite 
or more formal education for their chil- 
dren were able to add it to their daily 
lives. The church school has tried to pro- 
vide a fundamental basis from which a 
variety of philosophies might grow. 


Stimulating Social Development 


Social development is considered a vital 
element in spiritual growth. For example, 
one of the great religious precepts is, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” The 
church school can teach appreciation of 
each person as an individual and of so- 
ciety as a whole. Respect for mankind is 
a mature achievement which occurs only 
after a complex series of contacts with 
people and reflections about them. Social 
growth begins at birth and may continue 
throughout life. The church school plays 
a part in this growth when it offers op- 
portunities for children to be together. 
Many of the three-year-olds who come 
have never before played in a group. They 
learn to play happily together and find 
that it is fun to be with people. This is a 
step towards love for humanity. 

Since young children think and live in 
concrete terms, they need materials in 
order to have something in common. 
Suitable playthings include paper, paint, 
crayons, paste, scissors, clay, blocks, a doll 
corner, sandbox, pegboards, picture puz- 
zles, and books. Appropriate tables and 
chairs are very important. A bright, at- 
tractive room is an asset. For happy group 
play, certain rules of behavior must be 
niaintained, such as those of sharing, tak- 
ing turns, and caring for materials. 

When the teacher insists upon certain 
standards and explains them, the children 
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learn consideration for other people. The 
good teacher is alert to possibilities for 
social growth and adapts even the most 
carefully planned program to fit in with 
the needs of the moment. For example, 
ten minutes is the time usually allotted 
for free play in the sandbox. One day 
when the teacher was about to ask the 
children to sit down for the story she 
noticed that the play was shifting from 
individual projects to a cooperative ven- 
ture. She remained silent and the children 
played for ten minutes more, in a group, 
an experience which may have been much 
more valuable than hearing a story. 

The clean-up period can be a time for 
social growth. An understanding of why 
materials and toys must be put away in- 
volves the ideas of common property and 
for sharing less pleasant activities as well 
as what is most fun. In this situation, 
everyone can contribute. The older chil- 
dren unbutton smocks for those with less 
muscular skill. The youngest can pick up 
papers and gather crayons into boxes. 
Social growth was noted as certain children 
became more willing to help when they 
were not responsible for the untidiness. 
For example, John and Peter, age seven, 
washed the floor where clay had spilled 
although they had not been near the clay 
table and the teacher had not suggested 
that they help. When the teacher verbal- 
izes such desirable behavior, it encourages 
the good helpers to do it again, suggests 
it to other children, and makes all con- 
scious of the significance of helping one 
another. Cooperation and consideration 
are basic foundations for orderly and 
peaceful living together as adults. 

Group discussion and story periods stim- 
ulate social growth. The children are en- 
couraged to tell and show things that will 
be interesting to everyone. Thus they learn 
to share experiences and to take an in- 
terest in what other people do. They gain 
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facility and confidence in expressing 
themselves before a group and learn to 
appreciate what others contribute. 

The subject matter of the stories often 
deals with social behavior. In the story, 
See the World, which was written for 
children of four years and older, char- 
acters near their age have fun doing ac- 
ceptable things—Betty and Dick, Ameri- 
can children went to Palestine and played 
with Asa and Zara. They learned games 
from one another and each appreciated 
the skill of the other at his own specialty. 
Hence, there was stress on values of get- 
ting to know people from other races." 

The story of Araminta, a little colored 
girl, was told and then dramatized. Ara- 
minta did just the sort of thing that any- 
one in the class might do. She went on 
hikes by the river and played with blocks 
and clay. She seemed not a bit different 
from the children who heard about her, 
except that her skin was black. 

This year the plan for the group from 
six to eight years is to tell how various 
famous men and women have contribut- 
ed to human progress. Although the domi- 
nant theme will be the life of Jesus, there 
will be references to the principles and 
achievements of historical, fictitious and 
present-day characters. For example, Robin 
Hood's attitude towards property and the 
poor might be compared with that of 
Jesus. The children would be encouraged 
to discuss the merits of each and to form 
ethical principles for themselves. 


Learning Cooperation 
Through Dramatic Play 


Dramatic play is a form of creative ac- 
tivity which involves group cooperation 
and helps each child gain greater under- 

1 See the World by Margaret Nesbitt and Mollie Stev- 
tc is to be published February, 1940, by the Sun 
ial Press. 


*Araminta. By Eva K. Evans. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, 1935. 
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standing of other people. By imagining 
himself in the place of someone else, he 
is more able to be sympathetic and help- 
ful. Not only does it give him insight in 
understanding his playmates, but it helps 
him to understand the people and situa- 
tions mentioned in the story. 

Dramatic play often grows out of ac- 
tivity with materials. Adults can encourage 
it by arranging the setting, although it is to 
be expected that many children in a group 
between four and seven years, will be 
self-conscious and prefer to play alone. In 
the story, See the World, the houses in 
Palestine were described. A supply of 
beaver board, nails and hammers were 
made available and of course the children 
suggested building a house. Four or five 
worked together and helped one another 
in creating. Later, the need for curtains, 
a garden and pictures was observed. Some 
children got blocks and made the garden 
wall. One little boy filled glass jars with 
water and put them in the garden; two 
girls arranged flowers and twigs in them. 
A dish was filled with water for the birds. 
Curtains were woven from bright paper 
and tacked up. Then everyone got in- 
side. There were squeals of delight and 
much wriggling. 

During the free play time at the be- 
ginning of each church school period, the 
children drifted toward the house and be- 
came united into a group as they played 
there. The teacher organized dramatic 
play in order to illustrate stories told in 
the circle. The first time “Joseph and His 
Brethren” was dramatized, it was very dis- 
couraging to the teachers. The children 
were pleased with their costumes—bright 
squares of cloth tied over their heads in 
shepherd style—but nobody wanted to be 
Joseph. After much hesitation, one of the 
older boys consented. The house was their 
home and Egypt was on the other side of 
the room. The story was reviewed and 
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many speeches suggested by the teacher 
as the play progressed. The drama was 
repeated immediately, with more success. 

For several succeeding Sundays, “Joseph 
and His Brethren” was requested and played 
with much zest. Other stories were played 
in this setting with only minor changes. 
Children can be satisfied with the simplest 
properties. Upturned chairs make equally 
acceptable automobiles, boats or horses. 
No matter how limited the space and 
equipment, nearly any church school room 
has possibilities for dramatics. 


Finding Our Place in the World 


Materials which allow for individual 
expression, such as paint and clay, serve 
a triple purpose in the church school. As 
well as encouraging cooperation among 
children and understanding of ideas, such 
activity involves a less definable spiritual 
value. Any creation by human beings can 
be thought of as wonderful and mysterious. 
Such contemplation can lead to the con- 
sideration of what is not man-made. The 
following conversation took place in a 
group from four to seven years old. The 
children made bowls of clay and selected 
the two best to be glazed: 

Teacher: (indicating the finished bowl) 
“What is this?” 

Bobby: “Just a bowl.” 

Teacher: “What did we do last week?” 

Sheila: “Made bowls.” 

Teacher: “What else have we made?” 

Jane: “Bottles.” 

Lois: “Our garden.” 

John: “Turtles.” 

Teacher: “When we made this we started 
with only a big lump of clay. What did we 
have when we were finished?” 

All: “Bowls.” 

Teacher: “Isn't it wonderful to be able to 
make things? Those are things we can make. 
Are there some things we can't make?” 

Nancy: “Stones. We have such beautiful 
stones at our lake.” 

John: “There's lots of mud and flies.” 

Jane: “There’s a shore and a sky.” 
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Peter: “Bubbles come up out of the lake.” 
Patricia: “Moon and stars.” 


Teacher: “We can’t make those, can we?” 

Jo: “We can just put blue on the ceiling.” 

The following year, with the group 
from five to seven years, the topic of cre- 
ation was elaborated as another step 
towards helping the child understand re- 
lationship in the universe and his own 
position in it. The stories told were based 
upon The World When It Was Young, 
a book written for that purpose and used 
successfully with a group five years ago.’ 
There was a description of the changes 
which took place in the world after the 
time when it was a flaming ball. The most 
primitive forms of life were discussed 
and illustrated by unicellular plants under 
microscopes. More complicated plants 
and animals were presented by means of 
pictures, stories and living examples, when 
possible. Starfish, shells and frogs were 
received with delight. Dinosaurs were 
made real when the children built an im- 
posing animal of wood, an old sheet, wire 
and paper maché. 

As we progressed through the history 
of the world and its forms of life, there 
was constant emphasis on the order of nat- 
ural law, the mysteries of how life be- 
gan, and how its forms change. The idea 
of a unifying principle was suggested. It 
was pointed out that this is what we 
know now about the world, that there is 
much more to learn, and that man has 
always sought to answer certain ques- 
tions about the world and himself. 

Part of Genesis was read and explained 
as the Hebrews’ attempt to answer the 
questions which we had just considered. 
Some apparent differences in meaning were 
explained as differences in methods of in- 
terpretation and expression. Fahs’ Begin- 
nings of Earth and Sky was used as a 


* The World When It Was Young. By Belle Farley Mur- 
ray and Margaret Nesbitt. (Unpublished). 
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source of myths of creation.* The chil- 
dren heard Japanese, Icelandic and Indian 
tales of how the world began and devel- 
oped. Again it was pointed out that each 
nation and each age has its own inter- 
pretation, that the individual works out 
answers for himself and that the more we 
learn, the more we can understand. 


Developing a Philosophy 


and Basic Concepts 


The success of such a project is diffi- 
cult to estimate. It was obvious that the 
children understood and enjoyed the de- 
scription of development. Only the older 
ones commented on the remarks concern- 
ing interpretation: A good way of test- 
ing the value of such a program would be 
to keep in touch with the children through 
adolescence. Although it was not possible 
to do this with the group who had a simi- 
lar story in 1934-35, some insight into the 
effect upon them may be gained from re- 
cent comments from their parents, such 
as, “of all the troubles Peggy has had, 
confusion over that (i.e., the Bible con- 
flicting with modern science) has not been 
one of them.” Even if it could be demon- 
strated that the children who heard, The 
World When It Was Young understood 
it and used the information as they grew, 
it would not follow that such a program 
is appropriate for all children this age. 
(The children in our groups ranged in 
chronological age from five to eight years 
of age, and in mental age from five years, 
ten months to twelve years, one month.) 

More important than that, their par- 
ents were interested in having them build 
the type of philosophy suggested. They 
agreed that it is wise to give a child con- 
cepts which do not have to be discarded, 
but which can grow and change as he de- 
velops. An abstract idea of God may be 


' Beginnings of Earth and Sky. By Sophia B. Fahs. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1937. 
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such a concept. Many people have found 
it difficult to change from the idea of God 
aS a man or person to the idea of God as 
a power or spirit. Some people who have 
struggled with this conflict prefer that 
their children do not form an idea of 
God as a man. As a point in favor of such 
an aim, a college senior remarked, “I 
used to be so scared of God. I thought 
he was the man on the Cream-of-Wheat 
box. Even though now I know he isn’t, 
I think of that picture when I hear the 
word God.” 

Another student said, “God was a huge, 
vengeful, stern grandfather, with a long, 
white beard.”” Even though God be thought 
of as a kind, pleasant man, it will be painful 
to change such an idea. Since many people 
retain a concrete concept throughout life, 
it might be unwise to plan such a program 
as the one described without inquiring 
carefully into the nature of the group and 
into the religious philosophy their parents 
wish them to develop. 


Enjoying and Appreciating 
the Church Building 


The church school can help the child 
to know and enjoy the church. Experiences 
in the church are a vital part of the pro- 
gram for all the children in the Merrill- 
Palmer groups. Many people find that be- 
ing in a church is a spiritual experience. 
This would seem to be true of many 
chiidren between three and five who were 
allowed to wander in an especially lovely 
church which has a great deal to offer in 
the way of esthetic value and peace of 
atmosphere. The children are made to 
understand that we walk and talk quietly 
in church. They usually go with the 
teacher and discuss what they see. They 
love to kneel in the chapel and gaze at 
the stained glass window, wood carvings, 
gold cross, and Madonna and child. The 
baptismal font — a little girl holding a 
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shell — is always fascinating to touch. 

Sometimes the children sing to the 
organ and listen to the music. The or- 
ganist explains it to them and answers 
their questions. They explore from the 
bell loft to the basement where they find 
out what keeps the church warm and 
how some of the collection pennies help 
in this. They play on the church lawn 
where there are snowmen to be made or 
dandelions to fasten into chains. They may 
fix a bird bath or plant pussy willows. 
Each part of the church becomes familiar 
and meaningful. A student observer re- 
marked, ‘Taking the children through the 
church is a fine experience for them. Even 
if it does nothing more than keep them 
from being as scared as I was when I 
first went up into our big church, it would 
be worth while.” From watching the 
children, it is obvious that it does more 
than “keep them from being scared.” 
Their faces reveal more than they express 
in words. 

Since there is no time when the older 
group can wander freely in the church, 
these children go often to the first part of 





the regular church service. Ten or fifteen 
minutes is long enough for them to sit 
quietly. Afterwards they discuss the ex- 
perience in their own room. Although 
the children enjoy being in the church, 
it is more than a few minutes’ pleasure. 
They are being prepared for a lifelong 
series of satisfying times in church. Church 
is becoming a vital part of their lives—a 
place where people are happy and thought- 
ful; where they participate and develop. 

In summary, a church school can stim- 
ulate spiritual development by seeing pos- 
sibilities for it in all situations. To help 
a child find his place in the world and 
become a contributing member of society 
involves beginning with what he can do 
and understand, leading out to what is 
new to him, and helping him to work out 
a philosophy for himself. A partial under- 
standing and full acceptance of the uni- 
verse and its intra-relationships means 
willingness to comply with natural law. 
The teacher who knows how children 
grow and is artistic in the field of human 
relationships can help each child to devel- 
op in the way that is best for him. 





From “Ten Christmas Carola” 


arranged by Frances Williams 


and published by Harold Flammer, Inc., New York City. 
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By ETHEL L. SMITHER 


Oye ortunities For Ethical Guid. ance 


IN THE SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


What constitutes ethical behavior for chil- 
dren? What opportunities do school activi- 
ties offer for guidance in ethical conduct 
that will become socially more desirable and 
individually more satisfying? Miss Smither, 
editor of children’s publications for the 
Methodist Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, dis- 
cusses these questions in the light of recent 
experiences with public school teachers who 


were interested in finding answers to them. 


AN INCIDENT that occurred last sum- 
mer suggested the plan for this discussion 
of opportunities for ethical and religious 
guidance inherent in regular public school 
activities. It led also to some interesting 
reactions by teachers and it eventuated in 
an evaluation of their reports in the light 
of present-day data in character education, 
inadequate and tentative though it may be. 

A first grade teacher and the writer were 
discussing problems of personality adjust- 
ment of young school children. “What 
situations important in ethical and re- 
ligious teaching arise just naturally in the 
school environment?’ was asked. The 
first grade teacher was silent. Then she 
answered slowly, “Never thought about it. 
There should be many of them.” These 
two workers came back again and again 
to this problem. Other teachers expressed 
their points of view about a topic of such 
importance in normal child development. 

It became increasingly evident during 
these informal conferences that there was 
no unanimity of judgment among these 
teachers on whether it was possible to 
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include character education as a natural 
part of classroom activity. Wide variation 
in the teachers’ concepts of religion, ethi- 
cal behavior, and the implication of psy- 
chology for moral training seemingly in- 
fluenced their reactions. One kindergarten 
teacher remarked that she would like to 
give moral and spiritual training “but you 
know they (the school administrators ) 
won't let us do it.” Her answer probably 
reflected a concept of dualism in young 
child experience that compartmentalized 
it into secular and religious phases. 

Several teachers regarded the home as 
the sole influence for such guidance be- 
cause of the powerful influence of its inti- 
macies. There were teachers who expressed 
a desire for special periods for moral in- 
struction, probably verbal presentations of 
desirable traits or virtues, while others 
spoke of the specific character of child be- 
havior and the necessity for purposeful 
practice. “It can’t be done in special peri- 
ods and by talking.” They were re-affirm- 
ing Hartshorne’s judgment that no verbal 
teaching of the virtues can cope with the 
moral demands of modern life.’ 

A group of teachers in one elementary 
school stated that while the opportunity 
for ethical and religious guidance was 
greater in the home than in any other 
social institution the moral education of 
children in public school depended ulti- 
mately on the character and awareness of 
teachers and public school administrators. 
“We'll have to weave it (moral and spir- 


‘Character in Human Relations. By Hugh Hartshorne. 
New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1932. 
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itual training) into our regular work.” 


What Constitutes Ethical Behavior 
for Children? 


Through experiment, practice, and 
critical discussion of them teachers prob- 
ably may clarify their understanding of 
the processes by which character develops 
and the levels on which it can be moti- 
vated. They may become increasingly 
aware of public school situations signifi- 
cant for ethical and religious growth. A 
review of some of the reports that showed 
how opportunities for character education 
did arise should quicken the sensitiveness 
of other leaders of children. It may be that 
they will stimulate a formulation of defi- 
nitions of what constitutes ethical and re- 
ligious behavior for children. 

It may be suggested first of all that 
ethical and religious conduct are not com- 
partmentalized phases of human activity 
which are practiced or ignored as occasion 
demands. A person is ethical and religious 
to the extent that he acts consistently ac- 
cording to purposed intentions that root 
in inner control of conduct for social good 
or in keeping with a sense of one’s rela- 
tionships to God as father and to men as 
brothers. 

The younger the child, the less possible 
is it to label some phases of his behavior 
pattern as ethical or religious and other 
reactions as meaningless for character 
growth. One teacher recognized this fact 
when she asked, “How can you help a 
child morally if you don’t know anything 
of his problems and his troubles? If he is 
upset and insecure how can he develop 
wholesomely?”” She told the story of a 
little girl who entered her first grade one 
fall. The child was nonresponsive, unco- 
operative, and often in trouble with the 
other children. One day the teacher was 
visiting with a friend who was the child’s 
church school teacher. “Is Ann having 
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any difficulty?” the friend asked. The 
teacher described its nature. “She faces a 
hard problem at home. Her mother is 
unable to bear the responsibilities of fam- 
ily life, so every now and then she goes 
off to another city and sets up an apart- 
ment. She is there now. Ann is afraid she 
will be asked to produce a mother on 
Patron’s Day or for some special day at 
church. She told me never, never to ask 
her to bring her mother to our room.” 
The two friends recognized Ann’s sense 
of insecurity. They planned with the fa- 
ther’s cooperation to ask Ann to be their 
little girl on any special occasion. The 
adults worked without effusiveness and 
favoritism but with quiet good will. Grad- 
ually the child “found” herself in the 
school group. This teacher has pointed out 
one of the important chances for ethical 
education in the public school]—to under- 
stand the stresses and strains of the indi- 
vidual child that disrupt his sense of se- 
curity, and, through wise methods, so far 
as possible to help him to bear them. 
The elements of moral character as de- 
scribed by Dewey” are intellectual judg- 
ment, emotional responsiveness, and ef- 
fort or perseverance. This classification is 
chosen here because it affords a clear first 
approach to a very complex subject. 
These three elements in action were il- 
lustrated by the reports of certain teachers. 
For example, one spring a fourth grade 
decided to give a marionette show. Their 
teacher was an expert marionette maker 
and the children became interested in her 
hobby. There had been units of work on 
Norway and on Holland, so the children 
conceived the idea of having two children 
trom each country in turn entertain two 
American children. Jocko, a clown mari- 
onette, added a touch of humor. Many 
problems arose as how to get a box, how 


Moral Principles in Education. By John Dewey. New 


York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1909. 
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to bring it to the school building, how to 
equip it, how to make marionettes, what 
to include in the script. 

Each time the children turned to the 
teacher to solve their problem for them, 
she helped them by leading questions to 
work it out for themselves. The box slowly 
became a marionette stage and the script 
was written. The class worked out each 
step themselves. The marionettes were 
made and the children voted on which 
ones were most suitable. 

The group decided to give the play for 
the fifth grade and for some friends. The 
writer was among the invited guests. She 
was mildly surprised when she was re- 
ceived in the assembly room by the teacher 
and one or two children. The rest of the 
class was invisible. Why was not the teach- 
er back on the stage ‘directing the rest of 
the children”? She seemed perfectly at ease 
and confident of the children’s ability to 
carry through the show. 

One little girl approached her and there 
was a quiet conversation. The visitor heard 
the child say, “I know how to speak to the 
children in the fifth grade and their teach- 
er, but what shall I call these other vis- 
itors? I have thought ar ‘ thought.” “Why 
not call them ‘friends? the teacher sug- 
gested. “They are interested in you and 
they are friends of mine.” 

Just then a boy came dashing up. “Jack’s 
got the marionette strings all tangled,” he 
said excitedly. “You better come here.” 
The teacher looked at him calmly. “Well, 
if Jack got the strings tangled, he will 
have to get them untangled. I didn’t tan- 
gle them.” She continued the conversation 
with the guests at her ease. 

When the time for the marionette show 
arrived, the child announcer took charge. 
Evidently Jack worked out his own prob- 
lem because there were no tangled mario- 
nette strings in evidence. Two of the vis- 
itors looked thoughtfully at each other at 
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the end of the excellent performance. “At 
least the children did it,” said one. “When 
I think of how she trusted those children 
to get those strings straightened and have 
everything work out!” remarked the other. 
“She was not afraid that the children 
would show her up to bad advantage.” The 
first visitor said again in a tone of thought- 
ful surprise, “She certainly trusts those 
children to do their own thinking.” 

It is at times when children either must 
be told what to think and what to do or 
be trusted to do their own thinking and 
work out their own problems that certain 
opportunities for ethical education will be 
found in the classroom, for then children 
may become self-directive, socially respon- 
sive, and responsible. 

In the judgment of many persons the 
hope of democracy lies in the kind of 
training that leads to a practice of an ob- 
jective, impersonal and scientific technique 
in the search for fact and to action based 
on a wise evaluation of data. Even the 
teacher who is sincere in telling children 
what to think, when to think, and how to 
think because she believes her principles 
to be good for them is not likely to con- 
tribute to their growth in intellectual judg- 
ment for she is using the methods of the 
propagandist. 

The Tenth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence suggests that this 
modern era may be designated “the age of 
propaganda” by future historians.’ Some 
of the propaganda is designedly subversive 
of the democratic institutions dear to the 
American people; some of it is purposed to 
stir those emotional forces that lead to class, 
race, and national hatred, dark undercur- 
rents of feeling which are responsible for 
so much of the world’s misery, ignorance, 
and backwardness. Other propaganda is 


Character Education. Department of Superintendence. 
Tenth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: The Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
1932. 
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deliberate commercial exploitation of the 
public. As the Tenth Yearbook suggests, 
children need to learn how to sift the 
grain of truth from the chaff of half truth 
or deliberate misstatement if they are to 
become ethically mature citizens. 

It will be recognized in passing that 
thought, responsiveness, and effort are 
triple phases of many class activities and 
that they are artificially separated in this 
treatment for purposes of clarity. 


The Element of 


Emotional Responsiveness 


Two reports of public school happen- 
ings suggest opportunities for children 
to grow in emotional responsiveness. Just 
before Christmas a first grade turned its 
classroom into a busy workshop. The chil- 
dren made gifts for their parents, told 
stories about Christmas activity, and read 
their simple accounts when the teacher 
had printed them. 

The teacher noticed that two little Jew- 
ish children withdrew more and more into 
themselves as joyous and hilarious plans 
unfolded. In a conference with the mother 
of one of these children she learned that 
the Jews observed a Feast of Lights, 
Hanukkah, at just about the time of the 
Christian Christmas. As Justice Brandeis 
once remarked, “Hanukkah is a victory of 
the spirit over things material, a victory of 
democracy over aristocracy.” 

The teacher decided that here was an 
opportunity to enrich the social back- 
ground of the entire group and to bring 
about a responsiveness and appreciation 
among children of dissimilar cultures. The 
Jewish children worked on Hanukkah 
gifts and everything was done to help both 
Jewish and Christian children to respect 
and enjoy each other’s contribution and 
to feel a sense of group unity. 


‘ Editor’s Note: See “A Festival of Lights.’’ By Jose- 
phine Bowden. Childhood Education, September 1939, 16: 


17-21. 
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Probably emotional responsiveness re- 
sults also when group experience is lifted, 
through the celebration of some festival, 
to the level of worship, a sense of fellow- 
ship with God, the Father. The writer re- 
calls a Harvest Home in an elementary 
school when the children had brought their 
gifts and, grade by grade, according to their 
abilities had made preparations for the ob- 
servance. There came a time when through 
hymn and poem the entire school sensed 
more fully the goodness of God and re- 
alized that his bounty is equally bestowed 
on all people. They thought of themselves 
as cooperating with God in his provision 
through the gifts that they had brought.’ 

In addition to such times for worship, 
opportunities for religious training are 
found in public school life when the teach- 
er may interpret events according to a 
religious rather than a materialistic or 
pagan philosophy of life. Religious in this 
sense does not refer to creed or dogma but 
to judgment and attitude based on point 
of view and inner experience. The school 
worker who regards religion as a phase of 
life or a body of belief or a doctrine to be 
transmitted by word of mouth from one 
generation to another is not likely to help 
her children to live from day to day on 
what one writer calls “the cosmic level of 
conduct,” that is, as a child at home in his 
Father's universe. 

Opportunities (in class work) to prac- 
tice group cooperation rather than indi- 
vidual competition help a child to learn 
how to live in a brotherhood. Religious 
outcomes may also be expected when the 
group is guided to evaluate any discovery, 
program, or idea by the standard of what 
it does to and for persons, for then regard 
for the sacredness of human personality 
is Operative. 


> Editor's Note: See “Seeing the Calendar in Perspec- 
tive.”” By Eloise Ramsey. Childhood Education, September 
1939, 16: 5-13. 
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The Element of Perseverance 


It is natural for children with their im- 
pulsiveness and suggestibility to start 
many projects that they never finish, to feel 
sympathy and interest in many people and 
to go no farther than this spasmodic emo- 
tional reaction. So the third element in 
character—perseverance or effort—may 
need careful safeguarding in an activity 
program. 

One teacher of a second grade told of 
a group of children who started a frieze 
and then seemed to exhaust all their ability 
to complete it. But the teacher was dis- 
satisfied that the plan petered out. After 
further group discoveries that would con- 
tribute to the frieze had been made, the 
teacher put the unfinished work in a prom- 
inent place. “Why don’t we finish it?” one 
child asked. “We could put ........ here,” 
added another. So, although the group 
had to sacrifice other plans, the children 
completed the frieze with a genuine sense 
of satisfaction. 

Helping children to weigh hastily-con- 
sidered impulses so that they either prove 
untenable or become genuine purposes, 
and to see them through to well-developed 
and satisfying conclusions is a procedure 
that should make a genuine contribution 
to growth in effort for group good. Of 
course, no mature teacher will hinder the 
development of this element of character 
by finishing children’s work for them in 
order that the year’s achievement may ap- 
pear unusual. 

Emphasis on Living Here and Now 


While classroom activity will naturally 
be simplified in order to avoid confusion 
the children should have an understanding 
of its relationship to community life. This 
approach lends a sense of reality to school 
experience. For example, recently there 
was a 4-H Club Jubilee radio program. A 
thirteen-year-old boy was interviewed. He 
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had been raising sheep all during the sum- 
mer and had rented grazing land for his 
herd. The interviewer asked, “You stayed 
with your sheep most of the time?” “Yes,” 
replied the boy. “But didn’t you get lone- 
some way up there in the hills by your- 
self?” asked the interviewer. “O no,” was 
the reply, “I had time to think out some 
plans for my herd. There was too much to 
do to be lonely.” “You are making plans 
to increase your herd? Then you mean to 
go into the sheep-raising business when 
you are through school?” the interviewer 
continued. “What do you mean, go into 
the sheep business when I am through 
school?” the boy answered in a surprised 
voice. “I am in sheep-raising already.” 

This boy showed a dignity and self- 
respect that came from a sense of partici- 
pation in a socially productive activity. 
Teachers of urban as well as rural schools 
may well ask themselves the question: 
How can the public school secure this 
sense of living now instead of preparing to 
live, to all public school children? When 
children’s leaders learn how to reply to 
this inquiry, they will have made a signifi- 
cant contribution to character growth that 
is motivated on a high social level. 

In these days of enriched curriculum, of 
trips and investigations and resources such 
as educators twenty-five years ago never 
dreamed of using, the teacher will prob- 
ably find it necessary often to encourage 
thoughtful selectiveness on the part of the 
children if they are to develop intellectual 
judgment; to lead the group to feel satis- 
faction and appreciation as they use com- 
munity resources, if they are to become 
emotionally responsive to the contribution 
and needs of their fellow citizens; and to 
help the class to contribute themselves to 
community welfare, if they are to learn 
effort for communal benefit. Otherwise as 
a result of the present fine emphasis on 
exploration of the community, children 
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may become mere exploiters of the com- 
munity and unresponsive to the needs of 
the individuals who live in it. 

It is probably true that in every town or 
city unfinished tasks that will afford prac- 
tice in democratic living in which even 
young children may participate are ready 
and waiting for enterprising teachers. It 
may be that the elementary school will 
work hand in hand with the program for 
adult education if this sense of participa- 
tion in communal life is to become possi- 
ble for many children. 

Teachers, perhaps, will become more ef- 
fective character educators when they ar- 
range for their children to learn from 
many persons in the community. The time 
may come when children will be released 
from too narrow a segregation in the 
classroom situation in order that a broad- 
er contact with life may be achieved. 

Integration of character on the highest 
level normal for the children’s maturity 
may become a major purpose of the ele- 
mentary school. Some writers suggest four 
levels of motivation: the biologic on 
which babies function, reward or punish- 





ment, social approval and disapproval, and 
inner control for social good. While the 
lower stages will operate in some cases all 
through life, as rapidly as possible, the 
teacher will help the children to find satis- 
faction in choice and action on a higher 
rather than a lower plane. 

Public school workers who think of the 
growing personality as a total process wish 
to make the most of those opportunities 
for ethical and religious development that 
already exist in the public school program. 
Such situations are realized when the at- 
mosphere of the classroom is friendly, un- 
derstanding, wholesome and stimulative 
of thought, mutual goodwill, purposeful- 
ness, and responsibility. 

Wise understanding of the child’s total 
reaction to his social situation may aid his 
moral growth. The desire to apprentice 
children in the practice of democratic liv- 
ing leads to other opportunities for guid- 
ance. So teachers may help each child 
through classroom living to have the “‘spir- 
itual and moral training to help him to 
stand firm under the pressure of life.’”® 


®* From “The Children’s Charter.” 


Merry Christmas 


By EDWARD JUDSON HUMESTON 


IN THE MANNER OF ST. 


NOTKER 


OF THE NINTH CENTURY 


Children all! In happy bands, 
Shout amain, in all the lands, 
Merry Christmas. 


This holy day of light and cheer, 

Foretold of angel, sage and seer, 

Whereon the Savior should appear, is 
Merry Christmas. 


Ye spruces, balsams, larch and fir, 
Snow laden branches gently stir 
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And softly whisper, breathing myrrh, 
Merry Christmas. 


Ye birds that shelter neath the hill, 
Your feast is on our window sill: 
Your song has merited your fill of 

Merry Christmas. 


Ye earthborn creatures, great and small; 
To God, Creator, sing ye all, this 
Merry Christmas. 
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By ETHEL M. EVANS 


We Read The ible 


“Undoubtedly living and learning in our 
community for attitude” 
(toward Bible reading in school), says Miss 


Evans, teacher of first grade in Charleston, 


accounts our 


South Carolina, who believes that opening 
exercises with Bible reading should have a 
definite place on the program of every 
school day. There are those who will ques- 
tion the benefits Miss Evans attributes to 
a formal period for Bible reading, but few 
who will question Bible reading as an ex- 
perience with great literature. 

CHILDHOOD EDUCATION is indebted, for 
the following summary of legislation on 
Bible reading in the public schools, to the 
bulletin, “The Gag on Teaching,” by the 
Committee on Academic Freedom, American 
Civil Liberties Union: 

Bible Reading Prohibited—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Louisiana, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, New York, Utah, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming. 

Bible Reading Specifically Permitted by 
Statutes—Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Mississip- 
pi, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota. 

Bible Reading Optional—Colorado, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, Texas. 

Bible Reading Required by Statute—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Tennessee. 

Laws Silent on Bible Reading—Oregon, 


Montana, Missouri, West Virginia, Virginia, 


Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
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Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New 
Hampshire. 


FOR A period of one hundred years— 
1650-1750—teligion was one of the im- 
portant subjects taught in the early schools 
of our country. In 1650 reading and re- 
ligion held equal places on the day's pro- 
gram. In 1700 reading, writing, and reli- 
gion shared in importance. Then in 1750 
we find, in The Evolution of the Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum in America’, that 
reading, writing, religion, spelling, and 
arithmetic were the subjects taught. In 
1800 there was no mention of religion on 
the program of the day. Apparently it was 
no longer considered important. 

The subject of Bible reading in the 
school is a controversial one, but if one 
has been brought up with the idea that 
there is a definite place on the program of 
the day for “Opening Exercises with Bible. 
Readings,” it is rather hard to be con- 
vinced otherwise. 

As far back as I can remember the open- 
ing exercises in the public schools of 
Charleston, South Carolina, have begun 
with Bible readings by the teacher and the 
Lord’s Prayer said in unison by the pupils.’ 
We rather liked this way of beginning 
school for a calm descended upon even the 
liveliest of us and there was an air of rev- 





The Classroom Teacher, Book I. Chicago: The Class- 


room Teacher, Inc. Pp. 16. 


The Rule Book (1925) for the Charleston public 
scheols says, “Each classroom shall be opened at 9 
clock A.M. with the reading of a portion of the Psalms 
xr Book of Proverbs, and the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer.” 
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erence which we felt and understood. 

Today my first graders are very much 
interested in hearing the Psalms or Pro- 
verbs read. The majority of these children 
have been brought up in a religious atmos- 
phere and enjoy the rhythm and beauty 
of the readings. They seem to start us off 
right. In the higher grades the boys and 
girls in many instances take charge of the 
opening exercises. 

When we first come to school in the 
fall we also say the verse, “Be Kind to 
One Another.” There is a thoughtfulness 
and quiet reverence in this verse which 
has its effect on most of the children, both 
in the classroom and on the playground. 
There are a few children who are so 
healthily strong that they do not know 
their own strength and thoughtlessly hurt, 
through carelessness, the weaker child by 
being inconsiderate. Lightly referring to 
our morning verse we discuss and often 
quickly adjust, with no hard feelings on 
either side, a potential behavior problem. 
Most children are considerate, or want to 
be; and most children are kind, though 
sometimes thoughtless. 

Of course there are always two or three 
children who do not assume a reverent 
attitude when we have our opening ex- 
ercises with Bible readings, perhaps be- 
cause they are self-conscious or because 
they are just being “silly.” Walking calm- 
ly over to the child who isn’t reverent and 
standing quietly beside him, or shaking 
one’s head, or putting an arm around his 
shoulder in a friendly way will cause him 
to settle down and to take part in what 
is being done by the other members of 
the class. While this has been going on 
there are, perhaps, only one or two chil- 
dren who realize what has been occurring 
so that it is not necessary to refer to the 
incident at the time. If it happens again, 
and it usually does, then it may be dis- 
cussed in the citizenship period. If the in- 
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attention is consistently and quietly han- 
dled, it will soon be corrected. 

After learning certain of the simpler 
and easier Psalms the youngsters repeat 
them to their parents who are always 
pleased with this accomplishment. We have 
here another instance to show that we, in 
this part of the country, who have been 
brought up with certain traditions con- 
tinue to enjoy seeing them carried on. 

After the first grader has been in school 
for a short time he brings his favorite 
stories and books from home to share with 
his classmates. Later, when he is able to 
read them for himself, they become even 
dearer to him, and a sort of possessiveness 
is created within him. One day he arrives 
with his favorite story book, Peter Rabbit, 
Ferdinand, ot Pinocchio, and just as natu- 
rally, his favorite book of Bible stories. 
These books, with no discrimination, are 
handed to the teacher with the request, 
“Will you, please, read this?” 

For three years I have taught in the 
demonstration school of the College of 
Charleston Summer School and have had 
a chance to hear what others think about 
this controversial subject. In some classes 
at the summer school there were no formal 
opening exercises with Bible readings so 
that the observers had a chance to discuss 
the advisability of having them. I, too, had 
purposely omitted, for a day or so, regular 
formal opening exercises with my class of 
second year pupils just to see whether our 
discussions might be more _ interesting. 
With one accord it was decided by that 
group that there should be Bible readings 
in all the schools. That was rather a tall 
order, I thought. 

Not long ago I questioned five princi- 
pals of the North Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, schools as to whether they favored 
Bible readings and the Lord’s Prayer as 
their formal opening exercises. They stated 
that each of their respective schools began 
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the day’s program in that way. They also 
said that they liked that kind of opening 
for the day because it seemed to be a 
natural and quick way to get the class to- 
gether so that the day’s work was begun 
in the right atmosphere. 

One of these principals said that in his 
school a little boy asked one day if he 
might say a prayer. He was told that they 
would be glad to have him give the prayer 
for the day. Very quietly and reverently 
he made a beautiful one. The other chil- 
dren were extremely proud of him, as he 
was of himself. For the next few days he 
was permitted to give his prayer, then the 
teacher suggested that it would be rather 
nice if the class repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
because it, too, was a beautiful prayer. The 
children agreed, and the regular routine 
was resumed. 

A suggestion which grew out of a dis- 


cussion of Bible readings and formal open- 
ing exercises with a prominent educator 
was that perhaps instead of using the 
Lord’s Prayer every day, it would be a very 
considerate and gracious thing to let the 
Jewish child repeat her prayer, or the 
Greek child his prayer, or any others the 
prayers of their nationalities. Would not 
this help to develop a greater appreciation 
of the religions of others? 

One may see that to us these opening 
exercises are important. Perhaps I am a lit- 
tle old-fashioned, but having enjoyed these 
exercises myself, and having seen the chil- 
dren enjoy them I want them to have a 
definite place on the day’s program. Rever- 
ence can harm no one. There is no “preach- 
iness” connected with it. It is an experi- 
ence in child growth. Undoubtedly living 
and learning in our community accounts 
for our attitude. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
April 29 - May 3, 1940 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Theme: Broadening Educational Oppor- 
tunities in Your School 

Director of Study Classes: Edna Dean 
Baker, president of National College of 
Education, Evanston, Illinois. Assistant 
Director: Ruth Kearns, Winnetka, Ill. 


Study Class Subjects: Improving the 
health of school children, providing for 
better personality adjustments, caring 
for individual and exceptional differ- 
ences, enriching the curriculum, em- 
phasizing democratic procedures, de- 
veloping adequate legislation, and pre- 
paring teachers for the schools of to- 
morrow. 

Convention Headquarters: Hotel Schro- 
eder. Plan now to attend the study con- 
ference and make your reservations as 
soon as possible. 
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Christmas in the nursery school is simple 
and unexciting, but marked with a few ac- 
tivities which have special meaning for 
young children. Miss Reeves, who is head 
nursery school teacher at the New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University, describes some of the simple ac- 
tivities planned for the nursery school chil- 


dren at Christmas time. 


ONE OF the first festivals little children 
understand is the festival of birthday. They 
accept it with joyousness as a day of cher- 
ishing and belonging. The time which we 
celebrate as the birthday of the little Jesus 
is a time for warmth and friendliness. 

Nursery school children often have 
young babies in their homes. They know 
much about preparing for, waiting for, 
and accepting the new baby. And this ele- 
ment of family experience may be drawn 
upon heavily in the celebration of Christ- 
mas in the nursery school to make a festi- 
val of love, of welcoming. Perhaps all that 
the children draw from the total experi- 
ence of the school’s celebration is a subtle 
but pervasive sense of gladness and good 
fellowship. Peace on Earth, Goodwill to 
Man is a concept beyond their understand- 
ing. Its essence lies in a warmth of expres- 
sion, at the nursery school level. 

In the nursery school of which: I write 
we wish to observe the holiday season and 
connect some of its happiness with school, 
but we do not want to take away from 
mothers and fathers the fun of first Christ- 
mas preparations. So to these little nursery 
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By KATHERINE REEVES 


Christmas In The Nursery School 


school folk we try only to communicate a 
feeling about Christmas. 


The Christmas Picture 


Early in December a picture is hung in 
the nursery school, low enough so that 
people who are not three feet tall can see 
it, and touch it. The picture is a German 
poster, lovely and glowing in color, and 
expressing the very spirit of Christmas. The 
children call it “The Christmas Baby.” In 
it the Christmas Baby lies in the manger 
with Mary and Joseph bending over Him. 
Two humble shepherds kneel before Him. 
One very bright star, in a blue sky filled 
with stars, sheds its light upon Him. 

Nearby, in the forest shadows, curious 
but unafraid, are a deer, a bird with blue 
wings, two little brown rabbits. A proces- 
sion of children walks toward the birthday 
child. A small girl in a flowered dress car- 
ries a Christmas tree blazing with candles. 
A tall girl carries a fat baby on her arm. 
A toddler in a bright red jacket drags a 
woolly lamb by a string. One child has a 
basket of cakes, another a doll, another a 
branch of lilies. Against the horizon the 
camels of the wise men are visible. 

This picture has so many details of in- 
terest to the young child, and suggests to 
him so many questions about the familiar 
things he sees in it, that it offers valuable 
opportunities for interpreting Christmas 
in a spiritual way. A week or so before the 
close of school, wreaths are hung in the 
windows and greens banked on the man- 
tle. We have candles on the table at din- 
ner too, usually red candles set in tiny 
wreaths of pine and holly. 
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The Christmas Tree 


The two-year-olds have a tree no taller 
than themselves. On it they hang anything 
and everything, from wooden beads to doll 
clothes. Painted wood ornaments, used 
year after year, provide attractive and safe 
decorations. They may be hung on the 
tree one moment and carried around in 
one’s hands the next moment. No conven- 
tional ornaments are used, but quantities 
of silver rain are hung on the prickly 
branches. One year, Charles, who loved 
the shine and glitter of the silver rain, car- 
ried home strand after strand. He was 
overheard by his mother one evening as he 
sat on the living room floor with the shin- 
ing stuff squeezed in his hands, saying, 
“Umm — awful pretty — gonna get some 
more tomorrow.’ 

The four-year-olds, in addition to the 
simple celebrations of the younger chil- 
dren, learn simple songs, make their own 
Christmas tree decorations, hear some of 
the traditional poems and stories. In both 
groups there are picture books and story 
books, one at least with the Christmas 
story in the beautiful words of the Saint 
James version. 

One morning Lin’s mother comes in to 
say Lin has seventy-five cents for his Christ- 
mas shopping and thinks he’d like to buy 
a Christmas tree for the nursery school 
with it. Lin goes to kindergarten this year, 
but Dickie, his brother, comes to nursery 
school. We have already bought a tree for 
the nursery school. It is already well laden 
with bright bits of paper gummy with 
paste, with gorgeous clusters of cellophane 
straws, with cranberries painstakingly 
strung on string, with painted spools. It is 
a precious and magnificent achievement 
and cannot be discarded. But, neither can 
this gesture of the spirit from Lin be dis- 
carded. This is a crisis. What to do? The 
teacher of the seniors sits down to talk 
with them. She explains Lin’s wish to give 
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his Christmas gift to the nursery school. 

“Two Christmas trees,’ comments Vir- 
ginia Ann. 

There,—as simple as that. There is no 
problem, we'll just have two Christmas 
trees; perhaps one can be potted and 
strung with suet and seeds for the birds. 


We Share Our Songs 


On the last day before vacation the 
three-and four-year-olds stay at the school 
for lunch. It is a real Christmas party to 
them. And before lunch they come up- 
stairs to sing for the little children, an ex- 
perience in giving which is very rich in 
meaning to them as givers, as well as to 
the two-year-olds who receive. 

When the hour comes, the fire in the 
fireplace is leaping and the fat red candles 
are tipped with light. We have placed 
chairs for our guests near the piano. We 
have set chairs for ourselves by the fire- 
place. We are barely ready when Martha 
Ann runs swiftly in, her face glowing with 
the joy of revelation. 

“Listen, listen,” she whispers, “we are 
coming up to sing for you. Be quiet and 
good so we can do our best singing.” 

Respectfully we listen and agree. We 
wait. No one comes. We begin to fidget. 
No one comes. We get off our chairs and 
begin to play. In comes one of the big 
girls, a worried look on her face. 

“We can’t find Martha Ann,” she says. 
It seems that quite a search has been un- 
derway for Martha Ann, whose self-im- 
posed role of herald has not been known 
to the rest of her group. 

Importantly the seniors (as the three- 
and four-year-olds are called) group them- 
selves about the piano. Wide-eyed we 
watch. Their teacher sits at the piano and 
asks for suggestions as to the song they 
would like to sing first. Tom suggests the 
song about the choo-choo train. 

This suggestion is warmly received. It 
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isn’t about Christmas, but it is a very good 
song, and they love to sing it. The juniors 
are delighted. The seniors repeat it em- 
bellishing the effect with improvised ges- 
tures. Their teacher asks them if they 
would like to sing “Away in a Manger”. 

They would and they do, in their high 
sweet trebles. Some carry the tune ex- 
tremely well, others not so accurately, but 
with equal verve. They sing several brief 
songs, holding the interested attention of 
their hosts. They play on their “instru- 
ments’——-home-made drums, tambourine, 
triangle, and bells. Then, finished, they sit 
relaxed and cheerful in the knowledge of 
good work well done. 

Now the moment has come for our sur- 
prise. Oh, yes, we can make Christmas 
music, too, and we shall, as a courteous 





gesture to our guests, and for our own 
immeasurable delight. The basket of wrist 
bells circulates. A few of us manage to 
get bells for both wrists, and everybody 
gets one strand. The jolly music of “Jin- 
gle Bells” sounds on the piano. More or 
less in rhythm, but with unchallengeable 
enthusiasm we make music in honor of 
Christmas. The seniors are entranced. They 
beg for turns. We grant them proudly. 

This is purely a spiritual exchange. The 
seniors, after looking at our tree, depart to 
set their lunch tables, and we go to our 
own dinner. There are no gifts, no for- 
mal dramatizations—only the feeling of 
warmth and good fellowship and the cele- 
bration of that fellowship. This is Christ- 
mas in the nursery school. 


Christmas J uggestions 


HESE DESCRIPTIONS of Christmas activities in the Seattle public schools were 
spre in the January, 1939, issue of The Seattle Educational Bulletin and are 
quoted here by permission of Worth McClure, superintendent of schools at Seattle. 

At Highland Park School unique use was made of a cabinet facing the outer office 
entrance. The doors of the cabinet swung wide. On them, colored paper suggested 
stained glass windows. Kindergarten blocks inside the cabinet formed steps which 
cut-out angels were mounting. In the assembly room groups of children, including the 
most timid, illustrated Christmas carols in pantomime behind a large shadow curtain. 

A reflectoscope was used at West Queen Anne to show colored pictures of the 
Christmas story as it was read. Two copies of the Petershams’ Christ Child were used— 
one by the child reading the story, the other by the children operating the lantern. 

At Fairview School a sparkling angel from Czechoslovakia with a gay red candle in 
either hand and shining silver wings stood perched on top of a file in the principal's 
office to greet all comers. On top the bookcase was a miniature home scene with house, 
barn, and trees. Two angels knelt guarding the home which was flanked by a hand- 
modeled red candle. In a cabinet were angels of colored clay made by the kindergarten, 
arranged on silver pedestals in interesting groups, with a church and a madonna at the 
back. There was a gay star candle holder with a large red candle and large plaster-of-Paris 
angels made and painted in pastel colors by the teachers. 

Magnolia School pupils made a window of cellophane through which the light shone 
as through a cathedral window. There were thirteen panels in the window. 

On the shelves of the Brighton School library, behind cellophane, were charming 
sets representing the Christmas story. Carollers of colored plasticene had been made 


by a third grade boy. 
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By RUTH BERMAN 


Tolerance - Preschool Variety 


Mrs. Berman, a staff member at the National 
Child Research Center, Washington, D. C., 
gives an anecdotal account of situations in 
which prejudices so often are formed yet 
might so well be diverted into socially de- 


sirable channels. 


MISS MONROE, the regular teacher, had 
been hard to replace, but at last the new 
teacher beamed. She had established her- 
self with those fifteen little four-year-olds. 
Friendly trust now glowed where suspi- 
cious rejection had been present the day 
before. 

One articulate student outdid himself 
with the fullness of his devotion. “You're 
an awful good story teller,’ he said. 
“You're better than Miss Muro. She’s a 
dumb story teller.” 

“Aw, Miss Monroe can’t help it,” from 
Barbara, red-haired and freckled faced; 
then in a whisper, for the new teacher's 
ears alone, the evil news, “You know 
Miss Monroe is a wop.” 

A ‘“wop”, it appears, is in many com- 
munities in this country an American of 
Italian descent. It so happened that Miss 
Monroe's ancestors arrived on the noble 
Mayflower. The new teacher’s father came 
trom Hungary to the United States in 
1894, and traveled steerage class. 

Children achieve these prejudices 
through the most casual propaganda. 
Mother is irate on the maid’s day off, 
“They're all alike. Shiftless people!” 

The laundry man makes a mistake, 
“You can’t trust those kind.” 
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Perhaps it’s something more subtle, 
“Don’t laugh at the Jones’ dinner. They 
do things like that;” or “How noisy that 
type person is.” 

If the child doesn’t get prejudices at 
home the neighborhood will supply them. 
A crusade to protect him would be as fruit- 
less as saying, “My child must never hear 
a cross word. His surroundings must al- 
ways be pleasant and serene?” 

On many occasions these preschool chil- 
dren seem intuitively to possess the char- 
acteristics that accompany intolerance 
they exhibit suspicion toward strangers, 
attack a scapegoat, reject newness, avoid 
change. They isolate the new child from 
their games, look with reservation upon 
Ivan who doesn’t speak English, whisper 
in each others ears, “Let’s not play with 
Ann,” or join the gleeful chorus of “Bobby 
is a cry-baby, Bobby is a cry-baby.” 

There is a healthy attitude among their 
teachers not to be horrified at the barbaric 
behavior of these young children. When 
one of them commits an act of lying, eva- 
siveness, or stealing, the teacher does not 
think he is destined for a reformatory. 
Neither does she regard his unsocial preju- 
dices and persecution as an indication that 
he is suitable material for a dictatorship. 
It is desirable, however, that there be a 
diminishing number of citizens available 
for totalitarianism as well as for reforma- 
tories. Therefore, the preschool curriculum 
faces the responsibility of providing an 
ethical concept of tolerance as well as for 
honesty and truth. 

It was clear that for Barbara a “wop” 
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wasn’t an Italian, nor one who didn’t tell 
children’s stories up to a standard par ex- 
cellence, or one who was “dumb.” He was 
just an inferior, unknown quantity. 

A little Italian literature, art, history, 
geography and the brave figure of Christo- 
pher Columbus in the school curriculum 
do more to counter-propagandize Barbara 
than any sermon or rationalization. It is 
a technique that is suitable for the adult 
as well as for the nursery school level, and 
all intervening stages. 

“Why does John wear funny underwear 
like that?” asks Tommy. All the children 
join with, “John has silly underwear; John 
has silly underwear,” set to that never-to- 
be-forgotten sing-song refrain. 

John is shy, anyway. He doesn’t speak 
English well and his clothing, designed 
for Swedish winters, is different from ours. 
So off the teacher travels to Sweden where 
they have many wise, adventurous ways of 
life—some like our own; some different. 

Susie is a new child. No one will play 
with her. The teacher gives her a new toy 
and Susie entices friends. She feels happy 
but what about those others? When do 
they learn sympathy and kindness? Later, 
to be sure, but some foundations are laid 
in these early years. The experience of 
meeting new children and adults; of shar- 
ing time, toys, pleasures and woes; acquir- 
ing information carefully planned for 
their own level, all serve to supply a 
broader conception of tolerance. Imagina- 
tion to feel sympathy for the other fellow 
is pretty hard unless one has been in his 





boots and knows what it is to be “taboo.” 
No one in nursery school is immune from 
that experience. There seems to be equal- 
ity in social isolation as well as in respon- 
sibility or sharing. 

Five-year-old Donald was listening to 
his mother explain differences and simi- 
larities between people of different races, 
religions and nationalities. It was a diffi- 
cult explanation but Donald rescued his 
mother by saying, “Of course I under- 
stand. People belong to different names 
just like flowers—violets, pansies, dande- 
lions—different names but they are all 
flowers.” 

So simple. Mother came to nursery 
school and said, “Who ever would have 
thought that all the interest the group 
showed in flowers could carry over into 
understanding an explanation as complex 
as I was getting into?” 

There isn’t any set of rules of ethics to 
teach tolerance. The Pilgrim fathers had 
a moral or sermon for almost every occa- 
sion. After an epidemic of tonsilitis, the 
children were treated to a special tale for 
their own delight entitled, “The Voice of 
God in the Late Terrible Throat Dis- 
temper.” 

A dogma or a sermon would make the 
teaching of tolerance much easier. All the 
equipment we have, however, is a group 
of children, a teacher, and a conviction 
that an ethical way of life may be built on 
the tolerance that is based on knowledge, 
facts, sympathy and understanding that 
children get in their early years. 


The Spirit of Christmas 


No one, perhaps, is as close to the spirit of Christmas all the year round as the teacher. 
Like the Wise Men of old who brought to the Christ Child their gifts of gold and frank- 
incense and myrrh, teachers bring to childhood their gifts—the gold of pure knowledge, 
the frankincense of the arts, the myrrh of tolerance which places the brotherhood of man 
above the interests of the individual—Editorial, Seattle Educational Bulletin. 
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By SARAH A. MARBLE 


We Visit South America 


This is an abstract of the talk given at the 
Preschool-Kindergarten Section.of the World 
Federation of Education Associations at 
Puerto Rico, August 23, 1939, by Miss 
Marble of Worcester, Massachusetts, official 
representative of the A.C.E. and secretary 


for this section of the conference. 


OUR goodwill tour of the Carribean and 
east coast cities of South America has 
brought us many rich experiences besides 
the W.F.E.A. meetings. We have been 
most graciously entertained by the educa- 
tional authorities and given opportunities 
to visit schools. We have met everywhere 
fine types of teachers and real friendliness 
from them and have found that children 
are alike the world over. It is my pleasure 
to share with you some of our impressions. 


The schools in Cuba and Jamaica quite 
naturally reflect the status of each island. Cuba 
is an independent, nationally conscious island 
with good sources of income. Jamaica is a 
British colony, not economically prosperous 
and largely Negro. Cuba showed us some very 
fine modern buildings, large playgrounds, mod- 
ern equipment. Health and vocational educa- 
tion receive attention but there is little provi- 
sion for kindergarten classes. The gymnastic 
drills we saw were almost military in their pre- 
cision which indicated the government’s con- 
cern with obedience and loyalty rather than 
with child initiative. 

In Jamaica where nearly all one needs to eat 
can be grown in the backyard, where tropical 
sun and plenty of water make cleanliness easy, 
it does not seem so important to get an educa- 
tion. Regular attendance is a great problem and 
because of this, the pace set is a slow one. While 
no rural schools have kindergarten classes, little 
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reading is accomplished until the second year 
and the child’s first months are spent in a kindly 
atmosphere of watching and playing and keep- 
ing busy on simple tasks. In the city schools the 
atmosphere is more strict and the pace faster, 
because of the competition to get into the com- 
mercial schools and to get well-paid jobs. 


Our first stop on the South American conti- 
nent was at Venezuela. We were received and 
entertained at the Normal School where we 
saw more of prospective teachers than of chil- 
dren. These young women students were a 
fine-looking group. Their science laboratories 
were excellently equipped but we learned little 
about any courses in psychology. Venezuela has 
such a difficult educational problem in her 
sparsely populated hinterland that we cannot 
expect her to provide preschool education yet. 
But we saw in an elementary school such fine 
examples of pupil activity, of a rich use of 
materials, of varied kinds of representation, that 
we feel the philosophy is there, waiting for an 
opportunity to be extended to younger children. 


At Pernambuco, Brazil, the school visited 
was St. Gertrude’s Convent. The location was 
most beautiful on a hill at the end of the 
town with a view along the beaches and over 
the treetops hiding the homes. Here again we 
met children older than the age we are 
especially interested in, but the atmosphere of 
this convent school was happy and free, with 
courteous control. The vine-covered loggias, 
the sun-washed patios, the lovely view made 
one long to see little children in this setting. 
The graduates of this school, whether they be- 
come teachers or mothers, will carry with them 
this loving atmosphere. 


To Buenos Aires 

A long drop south into a wintry climate 
brought us to Buenos Aires. Here we had a 
real kindergarten experience. Years ago when 
the Argentine government sent to North Amer- 
ica for some demonstration teachers one among 
them was from St. Louis and had been influ- 
enced by Dr. Harris. She had no opportunity 
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to teach kindergarten in Buenos Aires, but she 
so influenced a student of hers, Senora de Kiehl, 
that she is now treasurer and has been the prime 
mover in the Argentine Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. There are three public and several private 
kindergartens in Buenos Aires started by the 
initiative of the Kindergarten Association. 

We visited two of the public ones. One was 
in the school called Bernasconi after its donor, 
a wealthy manufacturer who wanted children 
“to go to school in a palace.” They have cer- 
tainly met his wishes, for the marble stairways 
and columns, the paved courts with galleries, 
the high-ceilinged, spacious rooms are more 
elegant than anything we see in the North. The 
kindergarten had three adjoining rooms on the 
ground floor on the sunny side of the building. 
These were well-equipped with children’s cup- 
boards, small work tables, plants on the window 
sills, and an aquarium pool in each of the three 
sections. We saw evidence of painting, a little 
clay work and many clever uses of flat, geo- 
metrically-shaped painted boards. We did not 
see any really free, creative drawings, nor any 
work with large blocks. On the floor above, the 
gallery, open on one side, was reserved for the 
bright orange cots. On the top floor, one long 
(and very noisy) room was the dining room, 
with a modern kitchen attached. When we were 
there dinner was being served to the two hun- 
dred and twenty-five under-privileged children 
brought here from a large radius for this special 
nutrition aid. Their lunch was a macaroni soup 
(much of the macaroni was being avoided, 
piled to one side); hard, white rolls (very 
good for the teeth); hot cocoa and bananas. 
There were plenty of attendants, one to about 
twelve children. Three trained kindergarten 
teachers do most of the planning of the pro- 
gram. There is excellent medical supervision 
and nutritionists visit the homes. 

Senora de Kiehl told us that it was the health 
phases that had won this unit its government 
support. She and her committee were happy to 
have so many children helped, but wished that 
there were emphasis on the psychological side, 
and more trained teachers. 

The second public school visited was the 
Jardin de Infancia, Mitre, which is a training 
school for teachers as well as a school for chil- 
dren. This school is housed in a real palace, one 
that was built for a president who preferred to 
live elsewhere. The large, rambling, turreted 
house was set in beautiful wooded grounds in a 
fine section of the city. Here, again, were under- 
privileged children transported to the school in 
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shining blue and silver busses. Outdoors were 
real trees to climb, a sand pit about thirty feet 
square, a tiled wading pool and all types of 
climbing apparatus. 

Indoors the most spectacular thing was the 
circular ramp in place of stairs so that the chil- 
dren could go up and down alone. Their dining- 
room on the first floor was long and narrow, 
with one side almost entirely windowed. One 
large, bow window was full of singing birds, 
another filled with a sunlit aquarium, others 
with flowering plants. Such a beautiful place 
to eat, but when filled with the two hundred 
and eighty small children, all talking at once, 
what a confusion! Perhaps it is Argentine 
fashion to chatter while eating for both the 
schools we visited had adopted it in full force! 

On the ground floor were the kitchens, the 
bathrooms, and four classrooms. On the second 
floor were the doctors’ offices and the dentist's 
room, the children’s toilets and ten other class- 
rooms. Each of the classrooms had prettily 
colored furniture, small tables and chairs, chil- 
dren’s cupboards and toy cupboards, and charm- 
ing frescoes on the walls, illustrating Argen- 
tinian fairy tales. I recognized the story of 
The Ugly Duckling, The Little Red Hen, and 
Sleeping Beauty, but the others were unfamiliar. 
The rooms were not large and were lighted only 
at one end so they seemed rather dark and 
crowded. There were twenty to twenty-five chil- 
dren in each class, and as it was a period for 
controlled handwork, the afternoon fatigue was 
showing. There was no provision for cot rests. 
Music and story-telling were supposed to pro- 
vide relaxation. We saw the special room for 
these activities where a hundred children at a 
time sat cross-legged on a tier of broad steps. 
It did not seem like a quiet environment, but 
we may be misjudging it as we did not see it 
in use. 

The student teachers here were fine young 
people, doing graduate work after completing 
the regular normal course. They are quickly 
hired for classes in other cities and will cer- 
tainly take with them high standards of health 
care and physical development. Their expecta- 
tions of manual control were very high for the 
children were cutting and folding on a smaller 
and more elaborate scale than we think wise 
for such young muscles. 

There is a third Association-sponsored kin- 
dergarten near the Jockey Club. Club members 
provided the very lovely, modern building be- 
cause children who could walk but were not in 
school were a nuisance around the stables. The 
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playground equipment here was very fine. 
Senora de Kiehl was troubled because the chil- 
dren talked so exclusively of racing, betting, 
“favorites”, and money lost and won. It is a real 
problem to control thinking in such a vivid 
environment and the teachers need much skill 
in finding equally dramatic but more whole- 
some interests. 


Uruguay and Rio 


Uruguay is a small country and not a wealthy 
one, so they cannot give their children many 
years of education. But they are very much in- 
terested in health. We spent a most interesting 
afternoon with two health officers, visiting 
schools and a central clinic where examinations 
and treatments are given. One school was 
especially interesting. On the first floor were 
four very simple classrooms for the formal 
studies. The upstairs looked like a home with 
its dining-room, kitchen, bedroom and medical 
room. Here the children had their midday meal, 
followed by a rest. Mothers also had a chance 
to help with the preparation of the meal and 
in this way the cooperation of the home with 
matters of diet was more assured. All the other 
activities of the school day were held on the 
beach—language, games, singing and model- 
ling. We felt very much at home in this en- 
vironment of physical freedom, practical con- 
tact with life situations, and parent coopera- 
tion. Some day such a program may be used 
with the younger children of Uruguay. 

At Rio we found another ideal kindergarten. 
The teacher, Miss Nina, is a graduate of Teach- 
ers College and has set up a charming, adapted 
duplicate of the Horace Mann Kindergarten. 
Her rooms are in a separate building near the 
“Institut de Educacion” (teacher training school 
with all grades). We thought the arrangement 
of six classrooms around a paved court a very 
pleasant one, but Miss Nina hopes that the 
promise of lower, studded, cosier, quieter rooms 
will soon be carried out. 

Each room was painted, furniture and all, in 
a different color. Each child wore a smock the 
color of his room, with his name in script em- 
broidered on the pocket. Each teacher wore a 
dress with her room color predominating. This 
color scheme was not only attractive but helped 
the observing students and the visiting mothers 
to pick out the group they wanted. Outdoors 
there was a rather small but well-equipped play- 
ground and a lovely garden where each class 
had a good-sized plot. Indoors the equipment 
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was most modern, often built out of scrap wood 
or Orange crates as in our country. There were 
large easels and carpentry benches, large blocks 
and varied doll equipment. Miss Nina is very 
much interested in picture books of other lands 
and has French, German, Spanish, and the few 
Brazilian ones available. Perhaps some of you 
would like to add to Miss Nina’s collection. 

And now our trip is climaxed in this beauti- 
ful island of Puerto Rico where Americans of 
Spanish descent are showing us of the mainland 
how a cultured and able race can transform our 
ideals into something suitable for the Carri- 
bean. We saw this morning a typical American 
room but with waving palms and gorgeous 
flamboyant trees outside. We saw a typical 
American program carried out in the beautiful 
Spanish language, with the additional Spanish 
courtesy. We saw the vivacity of Spanish- 
American youngsters, delighted to be invited 
back if only for a day to the kindergarten class 
and teacher that they love so well. We saw all 
the other teachers in this school cooperating 
with the kindergartner because they respect and 
love her. We saw a large group of mothers and 
former students banded together as a branch 
of the Association for Childhood Education, 
pledged to our hospitable entertainment. As the 
day goes on we shall learn of their friendliness 
and their fine kindergarten spirit, and we shall 
realize how much all this is due to our chief 
hostess, Miss Josefita Monserrate, another of 
the fine pioneers to whom we all owe such 
a debt of appreciation. 

May I summarize our visits with a few 
generalizations? We realized that in South 
America as in North America there must 
be sufficient funds available before cities 
will consider an educational program that 
does not include the traditional three R’s. 
We realized that every country is con- 
cerned with the health of its people and 
that the health phases of kindergarten are 
often the persuading influence toward of- 
fering this educational program. We re- 
alized that kindergarten teachers must still 
be pioneers; that their enthusiasm and 
their sincerity, their adaptability and de- 
votion are the pivot around which this 
type of education will stand or fall. We 
respect those whom we met and give them 


our best wishes for success. 
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In Memoriam 


Anna L. Fern 


Just as this issue of Childhood Education 
goes to press word comes of the death on 
October 20 of Miss Anna L. Fern, supervisor 
with the Indianapolis Free Kindergarten Society 
for a number of years, as well as a member of 
the faculty of the former Teachers College of 
Indianapolis. Her former students in many 
parts of the country will be sad to learn of her 
passing. Miss Fern was a past president of the 
Indianapolis Branch of the A.C_E. 


Nelle V. Carter 


Early last summer the Association for Child- 
hood Education at the Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, informed us 
of the death on June 4 of their sponsor, Miss 
Nelle V. Carter. Miss Carter was responsible for 
introducing the Association and its work to the 
college and had been very active in guiding its 
growth and development. 


Mary Howard French 


Mary Howard French, supervisor of public 
school kindergartens in New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, died March 26, 1939, after a long ill- 
ness. She was graduated from the Wheelock 
School, took post graduate work at Columbia 
University, and taught a year in Brookline. 
After marrying Charles Ellison French she lived 
in Chicago, Illinois, and Redlands, California, 
but when her husband died she returned to 
Massachusetts where she taught in the public 
schools until she became supervisor. 

Enthusiastic and untiring in her profession, 
Mrs. French welcomed every opportunity to aid 
in movements for children. She was instru- 
mental in founding the New Bedford Kinder- 
garten Club, the Massachusetts Association for 
Childhood Education, and supervised the Fed- 
eral Emergency Nursery Schools. When govern- 
ment allowance for noonday luncheons for 
undernourished children was discontinued Mrs. 
French made public appeal for funds and con- 
tinued the service. 

Her frierids and co-workers loved and ad- 
mired her for her cheerful courage, her gallant 
unselfishness, and the freedom with which she 
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gave of her time and strength for the happiness 
and welfare of others. 


(Miss Elizabeth M. Leary of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, a close friend of Mrs. French, 
contributed the material from which this ac- 
count was prepared. ) 


Hattie Twitchell 


With the passing of Hattie Twitchell on 
April 29, 1939, a long, unselfish life of high 
ideals has come to its fulfilment. Widespread 
and sincere is the grief among the graduates 
of her school in this country and in foreign 
lands. 

Miss Twitchell was born at Athol, Massa- 
chusetts, June 25, 1854. She studied at Miss 
Howland’s private school at Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, and later prepared for teaching at Miss 
Simond’s Normal School at Boston. She took 
summer courses at Round Lake and was a stu- 
dent of Dr. William T. Harris, then United 
States Commissioner of Education. She was the 
principal of the Froebel Institute, a kindergar- 
ten-primary training school at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and for three years was head of the 
elementary department of the State Normal 
School at Milwaukee. 

In 1896 Miss Twitchell came to Springfield 
by invitation of Milton Bradley and Dr. David 
Allen Reed to direct the teacher training de- 
partment in the Industrial Institute. The follow- 
ing year she personally interviewed the clergy 
of all denominations throughout the city, re- 
ceiving unanimous support that resulted in the 
formation of the Springfield Free Kindergarten 
Association. Until her retirement in 1937 Miss 
Twitchell was the director of the Springfield 
Normal Kindergarten and Primary Training 
School. In June 1936, which marked the golden 
jubilee of Miss Twitchell’s teaching service, the 
American International College bestowed upon 
her the honorary degree of master of education. 
Scores of Twitchell alumnae gathered at Suf- 
field to pay tribute to her. 


(Miss Mariam P. Nelson of the Longfellow 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, prepared 
this account for CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. ) 
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THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By The Edu- 
cational Polisies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1938. Pp. 157. $.50. 

The American people have demonstrated un- 
precedented faith in schools. There are, how- 
ever, divergent views regarding the significant 
purposes of education in our evolving democ- 
racy. Some persons think the schools should 
serve the state and the existing cultural pat- 
terns; others think the schools must serve indi- 
viduals and an evolving social structure. If de- 
mocracy is to become a social reality it is essen- 
tial that the purposes of the schools be attuned 
more adequately to the values and means indis- 
pensable in the democratic way of life. The 
“directives” or purposes of the school, inherent 
in the educative process, are rooted in our cul- 
ture. To examine, to criticize, and to re-define 
the purposes of education is both an intelligent 
act and a moral obligation. 

The Purposes of Education in American De- 
mocracy represents the endeavor of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission to state what 
schools in America should strive to accomplish 
and to describe values and conditions necessary 
in achieving the desired objectives. The orienta- 
tion, developed in the first three chapters, 
shows the interrelation between the purposes of 
public education and the democratic process 
The next four chapters give a clear, challeng- 
ing discussion of the proposed purposes for 
achieving improvement in individual develop- 
ment and social relations. The four major 
directives are: Self-realization, Human Rela- 
tionship, Economic Efficiency, and Civic Re- 
sponsibility. The purposes described should not 
be interpreted as final or imposed. However, 
they constitute a valuable reference for admin- 
istrators and teachers who desire to do reflec- 
tive thinking regarding the obligation of 
schools in a democracy. 

The final chapter gives a frank, realistic 
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treatment of some factors that determine the 
success of the school in serving individuals and 
society. Some of the more interesting factors 
discussed are: the school’s obligation to indi- 
viduals and to truth, recognition of the needs 
and abilities of individual pupils, fundamental 
changes needed in the curriculum, the applica- 
tion of democracy in administration, the need 
for competent teachers, maleducative forces in 
the community, undemocratic legislation over 
curriculum and instructional practice, coopera- 
tive participation by teachers and pupils in 
school affairs, and the necessity for re-interpret- 
ing the nature and function of educational 
measurement. 

This report merits careful reading by all 
persons interested in the growth of children 
and in democracy as a way of life—E. T. 
McSwain, Northwestern University. 


CHORAL SPEAKING FOR SPEECH IM- 
PROVEMENT. By Carrie Rasmussen. Bos- 
ton: Expression Company, 1939. Pp. 93. 
$1.00. 

Within a brief space this book presents one 
of the most satisfactory discussions of the pur- 
poses of choral speaking in the elementary 
school that has appeared to date. It states clearly 
and simply the reasons for encouraging choral 
speaking activities among children along with 
sound explanations of how to proceed with 
children of varying age levels. It includes ad- 
mirably chosen examples of the kinds of verse 
and poetry suited to the development of these 
activities in the elementary schools. The sug- 
gestions could be followed in any type of school 
program. 

The author has made a real contribution to 
the literature of the subject in her excellent 
analysis of the types of choral speaking. Fol- 
lowing this analysis are brief discussions of the 
elements of choral speaking that make partici- 
pation in verse speaking activities a means to 
growth in speech improvement. These topics 
include: “Keep the Voice Soft”; “Rhythm and 
Tempo Changes”; “Making the Tone”; “Res- 
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onance”; “Articulation, Enunciation”’; and 
“Mood.” Each section has a few selections that 
illustrate the speech and verse principles in- 
volved and lists of additional selections that 
should enable teachers to make a better use of 
the collections of poetry now available. 

The taste shown in the selection of illustra- 
tive materials deserves praise. Here is fine and 
simple poetry that children really enjoy and that 
should be part of their literary heritage. The 
forty-four selections include traditional rhymes, 
modern poems, and a few old favorites, notably 
Allingham’s “The Fairies’, Tennyson's “Sweet 
and Low”, and Stevenson’s “Windy Nights.” 
Any reader should understand what types of 
poetry are suited to choral speaking if he 
studies the examples here provided in relation 
to the accompanying discussions. 

Unfortunately, a good many teachers, more 
enthusiastic than competent, have attempted 
the direction of verse speaking activities with 
no knowledge of the techniques necessary for 
successful guidance. The unhappy results of 
these efforts have made for active opposition 
to choral speaking in some quarters, so much 
so that one hears of the substitution of the 
term “group reading” for the authentic “choral 
speaking.” Clearly, there is need for under- 
standing of just what choral speaking means 
as well as for appreciation of what it can con- 
tribute to the growth of children. This little 
book should help educators who wish to under- 
stand what is essential in the way of speech 
training and literary background for teachers 
who wish to bring to children the benefits of 
participation in genuine choral speaking activi- 
ties. It is to be hoped it may be used widely. 
—Eloise Ramsey, Wayne University. 


LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL: COMPOSITION, SPELLING 
AND WRITING. By Paul McKee. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. Pp. 500. 
$2.25. 

So much has been learned about the teaching 
of the language arts in the elementary school 
since the publication in 1934 of the original 
edition of Dr. McKee’s excellent and widely 
used book that this revised edition seems en- 
tirely justified. In his introduction to the new 
edition Dr. Cubberly says that “the author . . . 
has made a rather comprehensive revisal of his 
references and citations to research, a restate- 
ment of many paragraphs here and there 
throughout the book, and a complete rewriting 
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and a very material expansion of the former 


short introductory chapter. . . . As rewritten 
and expanded, this introductory statement 
presents one of the best short expositions of the 
purposes and means of language teaching that 
one can find today in print, and it is one that 
every thoughtful teacher in this field of instruc- 
tion would do well to read and digest.” The 
so-called “short” exposition covers approxi- 
mately seventy-five pages and seems to this re- 
viewer to be all that Dr. Cubberly claims for 
it—A. T. 


Book Notes 


THE WORLD AROUND US. By Nila Banton 
Smith and others. New York: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1938. Pp. 240. $.80. 

An additional reader of the Unit-Activity 

Reading Series, to be used after the basal second 

reader or as a beginning book in third grade. 


HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. By James S. 
Tippett. Illustrated by Helen Torrey and 
Melvern J. Barker. Y onkers-on-Hudson, Neu 
York: World Book Company, 1939. Pp. 187. 
$.72. 

This is the third of Mr. Tippett’s little books 
for beginning readers. Henry in the Garden and 
Stories about Henry are its predecessors, both 
attractively illustrated by Helen Torrey. Chil- 
dren will be especially charmed by one of the 
stories in this last book in which the highly 
amusing pictures, seen at a movie by Henry and 
his friends, are reproduced. A “bunny” rabbit 
on roller skates inadvertently knocks down a 
duck policeman and is pursued by the latter, 
mounted on a scooter. Soon three cat firemen in 
a truck and four duck policemen in cars join 
the chase. At last the rabbit is discovered in a 
store eating an ice cream cone. “Have some ice 
cream,” he said, and all is well. 


STORY PICTURES OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION. By John Y. 
Beaty. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company, 
1939. Pp. 223. $.88. 

The latest book of the Primary Social Series 
designed for grades three and four. 


A BOOK OF FUN. By Katharine Hedges Hail. 
Illustrations by Margaret G. Hoopes and 
Florence J. Hoopes. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 160. $.80. 

A supplementary primer with attractive pic- 
tures and readable text. 
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TEMBO THE FOREST GIANT. By J. W. Wil- 
werding. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 138. $2.00. 

KONGO THE ELEPHANT. By E. Cadwal- 
lader Smith. Illustrated by Anne Vaughan. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf and Company, 
1939, Pp. 78. $2.00. 

Here are two books about elephants, au- 
thentic, fascinating to read and good to look at. 
Tembo is for eleven- or twelve-year-old 
readers, but will prove a good source of ele- 
phant stories to tell younger children. Tembo 
is the history of one special elephant, a kind of 
Robin Hood, an outlaw, more sinned against 
than sinning. His development from babyhood 
to ruler of the herd and finally forest patriarch 
is full of breath-taking adventures. That he 
finally escapes the merciless ivory hunters and 
still lives safely in a forest preserve is a com- 
pletely satisfying ending to a true story. 
Kongo is the species, but particularized 

enough to make a strangely moving tale, and 
it is told with rare distinction. This is an 
elephant idyl, for this herd is undisturbed by 
man. These huge, affectionate beasts with their 
uncanny perceptions, their strength and re- 
sourcefulness make appealing character studies. 
Kongo, the baby, grows through interesting 
episodes into Kongo, the king, and the herd 
rallies to the new leader. Children seven to 
any age will delight in his story and prize the 
book. Type, paper, and gorgeous pictures make 
it one of the choice editions of the year. 


WU AND LU AND LI. By Evelyn Young. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. 
Unpaged. $.75. 

SAN BAO AND HIS ADVENTURES IN 
PEKING. Written and illustrated by Marian 
Cannon. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 76. $1.50. 

CHANG CHEE. By Melicent H. Lee and Jung 
Ho. Pictures by Laura Bannon. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1939. Pp. 137. $1.50. 
Wu, Lu, and Li are three very young Ori- 

entals who go to the village to spend some gift 
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money. Theirs is an idyllic day ending with the 
evening rice and a lantern, a fan and a toy 
for mother and the baby. Exquisite pictures will 
endear this book to four- and five-year-olds. 

Because of a stubborn donkey, San Bao gets 
lost at the Peking Fair. That is, he loses his 
father but he finds a friend and adventures 
a-plenty! The two boys finally capture a thief, 
San Bao rescues the money bag, and receives his 
reward. After this, finding his father and the 
donkey is almost an anti-climax. This is a gay 
story charmingly illustrated. 

This is a long serious story of the develop- 
ment of Chang Chee, a boy with a gift for 
drawing. Chee is a sensitive, earnest little soul 
and his unspoken gratitude towards his sympa- 
thetic teacher is delightful. There is a real ad- 
venture at the end of the book that makes it 
possible for Chee to go away to study under a 
great artist. Children eight to eleven will like 
Chee’s story and get from it a rich background 
of Chinese life. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. Re- 
told and shortened by Mary Godolphin, 1884. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 120. $2.00. 

Robert Lawson has made the modern child 

a memorable gift by revivifying with his 

drawings that old favorite, Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Here, indeed, are pictures that animate the text. 

Never was a Slough of Despond slimier. Never 

was a Christian beset with falser friends. Never 

was the Giant Despair more menacing, nor be 
it added, were the ladies Christiana and Mercy 
ever fairer. These are lovely and lively pictures. 

As for the text, the purists will bemoan this 

1884 adaptation but some of our practical 

minded citizens will say that Bunyan needs 

both abbreviation and even translation before 
the average modern child can read him. If you 
carefully compare Mary Godolphin’s text with 
the original you may conclude with Helen Dean 

Fish that the lady did “an almost perfect job.” 
Admitting this is heresy, we can only advise 

you to see and read for yourselves. 
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EDUCATION MOVES DEMOCRACY FOR- 
WARD. By J. W. Studebaker. School Life, 
November 1939, 25:35-37. 

Prepared from an address delivered before 
the Congress on Education for Democracy held 
in New York City last August, this article de- 
serves the quiet consideration of teachers as 
adult citizens in a democracy. Mr. Studebaker 
defines democracy as “a way of living—of get- 
ting along together—in groups of all kinds, in 
families, in associations, in unions and business 
organizations.” Among examples of contribu- 
tions of practice in keeping with democratic 
living that the schools have developed Mr. 
Studebaker cites the fact that “more and more 
the school is becoming a place where democracy 
is practiced.” His analysis of the problems that 
a technological age has developed and their re- 
lation to the advance or retrogression of democ- 
racy clearly point the way that our educational 
planning and practice must follow. 


SUMMER SCHOOL EXPERIENCES. By Cath- 
erine Hofer. Educational Method, October 
1939, 19:34-38. 

The entire October issue of Educational 
Method is entitled, “We Went to Summer 
School.” Some of the contributors express the 
hopeless impossibility of carrying out sugges- 
tions gathered in summer schools while others 
offer a forward look to changes that may be 
put into effect. One of these latter is Miss 
Hofer, Lincoln School, Hillsdale, Michigan, 
who states: “. . . my experiences in summer 
school have given me a better understanding 
of the growth of the child as a whole and its 
significance in the educational program. The 
importance of behavior journals and staff meet- 
ings as means of enlightening the picture of 
the individual was outstanding. The value of 
pupil participation in program planning, the 
opportunities for exercising creative ability, the 
use of experience reading and the sensitive 
understanding and appreciation of the teachers 
for the children have shown me that the class- 
room teacher is the one upon whom the greater 
share of the responsibility rests . . .” 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL MA- 
TURITY IN CHILDREN. By L. A. Pech- 
stein and Merton Deming Munn. The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, October 1939, 40: 
113-123. 

The authors recognize their investigation as 

a pioneer study in the measurement of social 

maturity, particularly in children of primary 

grade level. They recognize, also, the impor- 
tance of social maturity and the development of 
social traits in achieving school success. Four- 
teen patterns of social maturity under which 
all primary social behavior may be classified 
include: group compatibility, kindness and 
sympathy, efficiency, fair play, emotional adjust- 
ability, courtesy and politeness, dependability, 
neatness and orderliness, self-confidence, co- 
operation, originality, curiosity, leadership. In 
addition to showing the importance of the de- 
velopment of social traits, the authors have 
developed a scale “reasonably accurate” for their 
measurement. A list of thirty items used in the 

Short Form of the Rating Scale of Social Ma- 

turity appears in the conclusion of the article. 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES . .. THREE KIDS 
TAKE A LOOK AT AMERICA. By Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Ross, Eugene, Betty Ann, and 
Peggy Lou. Life. October 23, 1939, 7:8-10. 
After fourteen months in “Happy House”, a 

trailer, Eugene, Betty Ann and Peggy Lou re- 
turned to school and were promoted. With their 
parents they had visited practically every scenic 
and historic spot in the United States. They 
share some of their beautiful photographs 
taken by Mrs. Ross and some opinions of their 
unusual experiences with the less fortunate folk 
who must lead prosaic stay-at-home lives. 


STRAY BITS FROM THE ART ROOM. By 
Dawn E. Olson, School Arts, November 
1939, 39:104, 7a. 

A very short column but one that contains 
several very helpful suggestions for the care of 
poster paints, and other practical hints, this con- 
tribution on the page, “Art Helps for Art 
Teachers”, may be of much help to all teachers. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF THE BETTS VISUAL 
SENSATION AND PERCEPTION TESTS 
AS A SORTING DEVICE FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. By Lura Oak. The Journal of 
Educational Psychology, April 1939, 30: 
241-250. 

This evaluation of the suitability of the Key- 
stone Opthalmic Telebinocular came as one 
phase of a more extensive investigation of 
learning. Use of the Snellen chart to discover 
the children who should be examined for pos- 
sible vision correction was unsatisfactory. Con- 
sequently, this experiment in the use of the 
Telebinocular test was undertaken. 

Two hundred children between six and 
fifteen years of age were selected for examina- 
tion. One hundred were either suspected of 
vision difficulties or revealed deficiencies in 
reading. The other one hundred represented 
a random selection. Each child was tested twice 
with the Betts Visual Perception and Sensation 
Cards. The examiners, who had been trained 
according to the recommendations of the pre- 
scribed manual, followed the manual’s direc- 
tions in scoring. A different method of scoring 
recommended by an expert from the company 
was also tried. 

A competent opthalmologist also examined 
each of the two hundred children, and made a 
recommendation as to whether the child should 
be referred to an eye specialist. A comparison 
of the recommendation from the Betts test and 
trom the opthalmologist is presented. 

Of the one hundred suspected cases, only 
three passed both Telebinocular tests when 
scored according to the manual. These three 
were shown by the opthalmologist to require 
examination. According to the scoring plan 
devised by the company expert, nineteen passed 
both Telebinocular tests. The opthalmologist 
passed thirteen of these. Of the eighty-one cases 
who failed or were questionable on one or both 
Telebinocular tests, the opthalmologist passed 
twenty-nine. 

Of the hundred random cases, seventy-nine 
were questionable or failed according to the 
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manual, which means they should be referred 
to an eye specialist. The opthalmologist, how- 
ever, passed seventy-three of these as satisfac- 
tory. The author concludes “that the Tele- 
binocular test sorts out too many cases for prac- 
tical purposes, and also that it misses cases 
needing to be referred for ocular attention.” 


DATA ON THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Walter F. Dear- 
born, John W. M. Rothney, and Frank K. 
Shuttleworth. Washington, D. C.: Society for 
Research in Child Development, National 
Research Council, Monographs of the So- 
ciety for Research in Child Development, 
Vol. Ill, No. 1, Serial No. 14, 1938. 136 pp. 
This monograph, presenting materials of the 

Harvard Growth Study, will be of special value 
to those interested in research in child growth. 
Most of the volume is devoted to the presen- 
tation of the results of repeated physical and 
mental measurements on 747 boys and 806 
girls. Eleven or more sets of annual measure- 
ments are presented for all of these children 
except for a few cases included for special rea- 
sons in which the number of measurements is 
less than eleven. The ages at the time of initial 
measurement ranged from five to twelve years 
and at final measurement from eleven to twenty- 
two years. With each set of measurements is 
indicated sex, date of birth, city, ethnic stock, 
and socio-economic status. 

The anthropometric measurements included 
standing height, sitting height, sternal notch 
height, diameter of the iliac, chest width, chest 
depth, head length, head width, and weight. 
Number of permanent teeth is also indicated 
and skeletal age determined from radiographs 
of the right hand. Mental ages for each year are 
indicated as determined by two intelligence 
tests. From two to four different mental tests 
are used each year. 

The volume also includes an annotated bibli- 
ography of seventy-five items, published and 
to be published, relating to the Harvard Growth 
Studies. 
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THE EFFECT OF VARIED AMOUNTS OF 
PHONETIC TRAINING ON PRIMARY 
READING. By Donald C. Agnew. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, Duke 
University Research Studies in Education, 
No. 5, 1939. Pp. v + 50. 

This study is interesting for its novel method 
of attack on the problem of the value of pho- 
netic training in primary reading. Instead of 
planning an experiment in which certain teach- 
ers would emphasize and others minimize pho- 
netic instruction, the author analyzed results 
after teachers had taught according to their own 
methods. He points out that in a planned ex- 
periment the materials and methods are some- 
times new to teachers and hence create arti- 
ficial situations, that teachers may wittingly or 
unwittingly favor one method, and that a 
spirit of competition between the experimental 
and controlled groups may invalidate results. 

His plan was to study the methods used and 
results achieved for 230 pupils in the low third 
grade of the Raleigh, North Carolina, schools. 
These were all the pupils in that grade for the 
particular year who had received all their 
schooling in the Raleigh system and who had 
been neither retarded nor accelerated. Records 
were secured of the various teachers who had 
taught each pupil. Each teacher filled out a 
blank giving in response to twenty-five ques- 
tions detailed information concerning her em- 
phasis on phonetic instruction. A battery of 
reading and intelligence tests and tests of 
phonetic abilities were administered to the 230 
pupils. Statistical methods were applied to the 
large amount of data available in order to 





determine the effects of larger and smaller 
amounts of phonetic instruction in each of the 
primary grades. 

Scores on the reading tests did not reveal a 
significant advantage for either group, nor did 
they indicate a critical grade in which phonetic 
instruction proved especially effective. A ten- 
dency was indicated for large amounts of pho- 
netic instruction in grades one and two to have 
an adverse influence on reading abilities. 

A second investigation was undertaken to 
provide additional data and to include pupils 
who had experienced greater emphasis upon 
phonetic instruction. Two schools in Durham, 
North Carolina, were selected and procedures 
employed similar to those in the first experi- 
ment. One hundred ten pupils were involved. 
Conclusions from the second experiment are 
as follows: The Durham pupils who had re- 
ceived more phonetic instruction revealed 
greater phonetic word pronunciation and vo- 
cabulary abilities. They also revealed wider 
eye-voice span than the Raleigh pupils. Little or 
no differences appeared between the two groups 
in silent reading abilities. The Durham group 
was slower but more accurate on the oral read- 
ing tests. 

The author points out that the amount of 
phonetic ability shown by pupils was not neces- 
sarily proportional to the amount of phonetic 
training received. He concludes with the state- 
ment that, “if...the purposes of teaching pri- 
mary reading are concerned with ‘joy in read- 
ing,’ ‘social experience,’ ‘the pursuit of interests,’ 
etc., the investigations reported offer no data as 
to the usefulness of phonetic training.” 


Lump, Lump, Bump 


Bump, bump, bump, 

Down the stairs he came, 

My little pinky pig, 

My pinky pig (he came to me) 
All wrapped up in a box 

With silver paper and a pink ribbon. 
He came on Christmas Day, 

My little pinky pig, 

My sweet pinky pig, 

Who came on Christmas Day. 
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From an unpublished manuscript, “An Evaluation of 
Children’s Expressive Writing’, by Margaret Rowlett, 
Fox Meadow School, Scarsdale, New York. 
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News... 


By MARY E. LEEPER 


HERE AND THERE 








Christmas Greetings 


Another Christmas, the season of hope and 
inspiration, is here. To every member of the 
Association for Childhood Education and to 
readers of this magazine the members of the 
A.C.E. Executive Board and Headquarters staff 
send greetings and good wishes for a happy 
holiday. May it mean joy and a large measure 
of satisfaction to each of you and to the children 
with whom you live and work. 


New A.C.E. Branches 


Primary Teachers Association of Allegany County, 
Maryland 

Giles County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Tennessee 

Wichita Falls Elementary Council of Childhood 
Education, Texas 

Richmond Association for Childhood Education, 
Virginia 

Reinstated: Bell County Association for Childhood 
Education, Texas 


Corrections for Your Yearbook 


Berkeley (California) Kindergarten-Primary As- 
sociation is now the Berkeley Association for Child- 
hood Education. 


Eastern Connecticut Kindergarten-Primary Asso- 
ciation is now the Eastern Connecticut Association 


for Childhood Education. 


Boston Normal School and Teachers College Kin- 
dergarten Club is not a student but an alumnae group 
and the correct name is Boston Teachers College 
Kindergarten Club. 


Membership of the Council of Childhood Educa- 
tion of Greater Cleveland (Ohio) is not 500 but 
1081. 


State A.C.E. Meetings 


Arkansas: During the first week in Novem- 
ber, at the time of the Arkansas Education As- 
sociation meeting in Little Rock, the state 
A.C.E. held its third annual conference. Speak- 
ers were Mary Dabney Davis, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., and Jean Betz- 
ner, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


California: On November 24 and 25 the 
California Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, in conjunction with the Pacific Coast 
Nursery Association, Southern Section, held 
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its sixteenth annual study conference at Laguna 
Beach. E. T. McSwain, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, addressed the opening session and Carl 
Knopf, University of Southern California, was 
the luncheon speaker. Workshop centers were 
open on both days and leaders of these groups 
participated in a symposium. 

Indiana: The Indiana Association for Child- 
hood Education held its annual meeting at In- 
dianapolis on October 26. Present were 610 
members of 29 local Branches, representatives 
of two student Branches, a member of the In- 
diana State Board of Education, and a national 
A.C. officer, Beryl Parker, New York Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “Cultivating Democratic 
Attitudes in Children.” 


lowa: Jennie Wahlert, chairman of the 
A.C.E. Advisory Committee, spoke at the meet- 
ing of the Iowa Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation November 2-4 in Des Moines. 


Massachusetts: Discussion groups on art, 
literature, and music were features of the 
Massachusetts Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation conference on October 28. These were 
followed by a luncheon at which Elizabeth 
Connor Lindsay, Oxford School, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, addressed A.C.E. members. Many re- 
mained in Northfield for the ensuing weekend, 
combining work and pleasure. 


Missouri: Hahatonka Castle, in the Ozark 
Mountains, was selected by the Missouri A.C.E. 
for its annual “get-together” of representatives 
of local Branches in the state. A part of the 
October 21 weekend was devoted to fun and 
frolic, with the A.C.E. bulletin, Uses for Waste 
Materials, providing inspiration for a “white 
elephant sale.” Olga Adams, national president, 
joined the group for the two days. 

On February 16, during the Missouri Educa- 
tion Conference, the annual A.C.E. luncheon 
will be held in St. Louis, with E. T. McSwain, 
Northwestern University, as speaker. 


New York: Six hundred twelve delegates 
registered at the New York A.C. meeting in 
Syracuse in October. Mary E. Leeper, executive 
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secretary, represented the national A.C.E. Paul 
Witty, Northwestern University, spoke at the 
dinner meeting and nine study classes met for 
sessions on the two days of the convention. 
Some of the topics were: “Use of Curriculum 
Guides,” “The Young Child in the One-Teacher 
School,” “Use of Community Resources,” and 
“The Daily Program of the Child.” 


Pennsylvania: The recently organized Penn- 
sylvania Association for Childhood Education 
will hold its first annual luncheon meeting at 
Harrisburg on December 27. Members of the 
Kindergarten-Primary Section of the Pennsyl- 
vania Education Association will join A.C.E. 
members to hear an address by Frances May- 
farth, editor of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 


Wisconsin: ACE. groups held their state 
meeting in Milwaukee on November 3, in con- 
nection with the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation. One of the important functions of this 
meeting was to plan for Wisconsin's part in 
the national A.C.E. convention to be held in 
Milwaukee in April. The national executive 
secretary, Mary E. Leeper, spoke at a luncheon 
session. 


Executive Board Meets 


As this issue of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
goes into the mail, the A-CE. Executive Board 
will gather at Headquarters in Washington, D. 
C., for its winter conference, November 24-25. 
Those who must give up their holidays to at- 
tend do so cheerfully, for during the two days 
of hard work policies will be outlined and ac- 
tion taken on matters of importance to every 
member of the Association. Dora M. von 
Briesen, general chairman of Milwaukee con- 
vention committees, will also be present to 
report on local arrangements and discuss the 
program and other details with Executive 
Board members. 


Changes 


Amy Hostler from National Association of Day 
Nurseries to educational adviser for the Coopera- 
tive School for Teachers, 69 Bank Street, New York 
City. 

Helen S. S$. Wilkinson from Boston Teachers Col- 
lege to Elementary Supervisor, Boston (Massachu- 
setts) Public Schools. 


Retirements 


M. Madilene Veverka from Los Angeles Public 
Schools, after twenty-eight years of service as teach- 
er, principal, county superintendent, and instructor 
in teachers colleges. She is at present lecturing at 
the University of Southern California and the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles. 
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Revised Publication 


From Texas comes this interesting report: 


Selected List of Ten-cent Books will be used by the 
five- and ten-cent stores in the county seat in making 
fall purchases, and these books will be featured in 
their November Book Week displays. Last year one 
of these stores placed with its window display a large 
placard stating that all books shown were approved 
by the Association. 


This useful bibliography of children’s books 
has been revised under the direction of Dorothy 
Kay Cadwallader, and although increased in 
size from twelve pages to sixteen pages, the 
price will remain 15c. Order from the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Nursery Education Conference 


The National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation held its biennial meeting in New York 
City, October 25-28, with more than 1100 
registered. From the opening session which 
George D. Stoddard, State University of lowa, 
addressed on “Shackling Concepts in Nursery 
Education,” to the final session when a panel 
led by Ernest Osborne, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, spoke its views on “Nursery 
Education for Tomorrow,” the days were filled 
with vigorous, thoughtful discussion. 


The conference was organized on a working 
basis and each discussion group considered 
nursery education in some one of its many 
relationships, such as nursery education in the 
nursery schools, in housing projects, in family 
life, nursery education for teachers, etc. In each 
group the research findings presented in three 
main lectures were analyzed for their implica- 
tions. Enrollees included nursery school teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators; college 
instructors and administrators; psychologists, 
pediatricians, sociologists, nurses, social work- 
ers, mental hygienists, home economists, and 
research workers in many special fields which 
touch upon the guidance of young children. 

New officers elected are: 

President: Grace Langdon, Specialist, Family Life 

Education, Work Projects Administration, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 


Vice-president: Amy Hostler, Cooperative School for 
Teachers, 69 Bank St., New York, N. Y. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Christine Glass, Progressive Pre- 
school, Blossom Place, 829 Union Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


White House Conference Called 


President Roosevelt has approved the recom- 
mendation of the Planning Committee of the 
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White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy that the Conference be called into 
session January 18-20, 1940. In doing so the 
President stated: 

I am in hearty accord with the statement of the 
Planning Committee to the effect that events in 
Europe must not be allowed to divert the attention of 
the American people from the task of strengthening 
our democracy from within, and that the needs of 
childhood require particular attention at the present 
time. 


International Bureau of Education 


Forty governments accepted the invitation of 
the Swiss Federal Government and sent official 
delegations to the Eighth International Con- 
ference on Public Education organized by the 
International Bureau of Education: Afghanis- 
tan, Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Can- 
ada, China, Colombia, Cuba, Egypt, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, 
Holland, Hungary, Iceland, Iran, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico, 
Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. 
The meeting was held in Geneva, July 17-22. 
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In spite of the complexity of questions on 
the agenda, representatives of the forty govern- 
ments were in agreement on the voting of 
recommendations to the ministries of public 
instruction on the salaries of secondary school 
teachers, the organization of preschool educa- 
tion, and the teaching of geography in sec- 
ondary schools. Among the recommendations 
regarding preschool education the conference 
favored the establishment of nursery schools 
free of tuition, housed in buildings suited to 
the needs of the child, and equipped to safe- 
guard the child's health; the employment of 
teachers as well prepared as those in the ele- 
mentary school, with ample provision for in- 
service development; the close cooperation of 
the school with parents and community or- 
ganizations. 


Kindergartens in the West 


Hillsboro (Oregon) Public Schools announce 
the opening of their first kindergarten with 30 
children enrolled. Faculty members are inter- 
ested in a non-failure program and will study 
and discuss the subject during the school year. 
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New 
Primary Reading Test 
By Albert G. Reilley 


This test goes right to the heart of primary 
reading. Its emphasis is on meaning. By an 
ingenious use of illustration the teacher 
discovers through non-verbal responses 
whether or not the printed words which the 
child is asked to read have carried to the 
child’s mind those ideas and information 
they are supposed to carry. 

The test measures word recognition, word 
meaning, sentence meaning, and paragraph 
meaning. The total score will represent 
accurately the level of reading achievement 
and the part scores will indicate group 
strengths and weaknesses. Thus the test 
may be used as an achievement or diagnos- 
tic instrument. 
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One hundred fifty-one more children en- 
tered Seattle public school kindergartens this 
year than last year. No other department in the 
schools shows any increase in enrollment. 

Four new kindergartens were opened in Bur- 
bank, California, at the beginning of the school 
year, making kindergarten enrollment 44% 
higher than in June 1939. 


American School of the Air 


October marked the beginning of the new 
series of American School of the Air broad- 
casts in which the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Columbia Broadcasting System 
cooperate. The weekly programs have as their 
subjects: 

Tuesday: Folk Music of America. Literature and 
musSIc, 

Wednesday: Neu 
ence. 

Thursday: Tales from Far and Near. Literature. 

Friday: This Living World. Dramatization of 
world’s news. 

The teacher's manual of the American School 
of the Air, listing the programs to be broadcast 
throughout the school year, may be secured 
upon request from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Horizons. Geography and _ sci- 


Fellowship Carries On 


The international headquarters and the Eng- 
lish section of the New Education Fellowship, 
as well as the publication, New Era, housed at 
29 Tavistock Square, London, will for the pres- 
ent be run as a single unit with a small staff 
remaining on duty. In commenting upon the 


conditions that make this necessary, Clare 
Soper, international secretary, says: 
While some of our normal activities will be 


brought to an end by the war, the New Education 
Fellowship is more needed than ever. Its international 
links are most precious and we shall do all in our 
power to maintain them intact. We realize that for 
the future of the world nothing is more important 
than that the youth of each country shall . . . keep 
their hearts open to youth in other countries. 

In Great Britain, where thousands of children 
and their teachers have been evacuated from vul- 
nerable areas into unfamiliar surroundings, a new 
field has opened up for the New Education Fellow- 
ship. We conceive it to be our task, not only to help 
those who have been evacuated, but to ventilate the 
problems that arise out of this situation—problems 
of curriculum, school organization, child psychology, 
the use of leisure, the family, the relations of home, 
school, and community, the relation of the town child 
to the country, etc. From the solution of these prob- 
lems we should draw lessons of permanent value 
when peace returns. 
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